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P Old and New Year’s! 
i As the 


one of the most unfortunate! 


sands of hfe 
We pity their or- 


ran low, how tender we be- 


proached the Common, which I must cross to reach | through free to Hamilton, ia consideration of my 
Now he was naturally inclined to 


my destination, a vision of beauty and welcome, 
seeningly, burst upon me. There were, indeed, 
pretty cottages peering through the trees around 


anism, inherent proclivities, and disastrous sur- tle Common, but the great source of delight for the 


oundings. 
rane excuses, an tas we warm under our gener- 
pus impulses, we forgive our brother, and bespeak 
for him a kindly exit and blessed entrance into 
the new condition. 
So of the passing year. We cannot bring it to 
Ma peevish close. We rehearse its great events, 
grand achieve nents, wonlrous unfoldings — na- 
Sonal, sectional and intividual. We turn the tel- 
gscope, and bring the remote within our range. 
We apply the microscope, and magnify the most 
pinute. We plough the sea, and extract its se- 
crets. We disintegrate the various strata, and 
exhume their buried treasures. Science and art 
run side-by-side, an | multiply the powers of man 





} humblest affiirs of daily life 
nation coneoct and make practical untold inven. | 


a hundred fold. Political and social economists 
consider all subjects, from governments to the 


Reason and imazi- 


tions. Heads, fingers and machinery all move in 
common, and press forward with steady march. 


There is no positive stagnation, The people 


everywhere are awake numerically and singly to | 


benefits not yet realized, and possibilities which 
are more than dreams. 
roads, girdle the earth, and whisper to its remot- 
est points. We take bold stands, and challenge 
criticiam in the midst of bulls, anathemas and 
councils. Spite of ancient authority, creeds and 
usayes, we think and act from the light within 
our reach, sure that there is an illimitable foun 
tain which supplies all who can imbibe its mois- 
Burning sparks fly forever to unite tongue 
There have been, and will ever be, mas- 


ture. 
and pen 
ters of evefy shade and degree. Some continue 
for ages beacon lights, whilst others are preparing 
Civilization demands 
Weare 


for more exalted altitudes. 
the best of all, and the spur is universal. 
teeming with unused faculties, and the tocsin 
calls every toiler to the contest. 

The world is beautiful, full to the brim, anda 
home for all the industries. We know the terri- 
ble disasters which come from flood, volcano and 
seeming accidents; but these do not militate 
against its worth, but betray our ignorance of laws, 
and should hasten us to their development and 
recognition. 

The period just completed is no mean calendar. 
We have sown, watered, reaped, and should ac- 
knowledge the real gain. We can blend honesty 
with humility. Able persons have dropped their 
harness and gone up higher, leaving temporary 
public gaps, and touching the community as bells 
and guns testify to accorded regret and respect. 

Sacred memories flit by us in tender review. 
Tihy cherubs have left their nests, and are war- 
bling incelestial groves Older children, budding 
with hope and centers of affection, have gone to a 
holiday in the summer land. Youths and maid- 
ens in the flush of success, and stamped, per- 
chance, with rarest genius, have heard the sum- 
mons afl exchanged the mortal for the immortal 
Wives and husbands, at maturity, have left ach 
ing hearts and vacant homes, and been borne aloft 
by angels. The ripened sheaves, too, have been 
gathered in and folded in the arms of Infinite 
Love. We have suffered through all these nat- 
ural channels, and been lacerated to the quick; 
All was orderly and 


yet we should not complain. 
For- 


not exceptional, prepared for in every way. 
tune, with swift wing, has flown from us, scattered 
our comforts and luxuries, and made poverty our 
nearest relative. ‘True, it is hard discipline, but 
it must have been necessary. Our absolute wants 
are not so multiform as was supposed. We be- 
lieved this in regard to others; we are to prove it 
in ourselves. We preached contentment to the 
down-trodden and exhausted; the lesson is now 
for us; the test in the interchange of places. 
Well, dripping with trials at every pore, 
globuled all over with bloody sweat, we are com 
pelled to sun up our balance. How does the ac- 
count stand with usin the main? Would we al- 
ter it in part or whole? Would we blot it out al- 
Can we detect no advantages? Do 
we torget our spirits? What of them!—have no 
untamiliar realms been vouchsated! Has not the 
mist of fancy been metamorphosed into the gold- 
en city? Has not doubt become certainty? Are 
we not wiser, more tender and considerate, throuzh 
Are they not truly worth their 


and 


together! 


our experiences ! 
cost! We mast admit it is so, and hence, on o 
own ground, we have no fault to find. 

A.lieu, then, dear, venerable year! Thy thorns 
have become the very roses with which we strew 
thee, and the coarse garments woven of fate are 
transposed into softest texture for thy winding- 
sheet! With mellowed sympathy and grateful re- 
quiem we commit thee, dust to dust, and say our 
1 at farewell! 

As we return from the sepulchre, lo, the new 
king is ready for his throne, and willing subjects 
Here are banners, music, and a 
shouting populace! Whata joyful crowd! What 
summer in their eyes, what elasticity in their 


are at his side 


tread, what expansive good-nature in their lane 
guage, what substantial cheer in their baskets and 
wagons! Whocould retuse to join such an escort, 
and exclaim again and again, and yet again, ‘‘Hap- 
py-New-Year to all the world! Welcome, most 
welcome, is7or”’ 

Catch the refrain, ye mountains and hill-tops! 
and reverberate through every valley, ‘ Happy- 
New: Year!’ —" Happy-New- Year!” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Woman Out of Her Orbit. 


bik COMMONWEALTH 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1859 


BPRCIAL Po 


HOW TO BEGIN BOSTON. 
When T tell a story, it is my way to begin at 
the begiuning, and so on; astwhen Tread a book. 
atter looking at the outside lettering, T begin with 
the blank leaves to see what may be written 
there, 


Introduet 
tiatis, if Lever reach the end 


thence to the atle page, the prefaces, the 
vw end of the book— 
Vf the book is not 


+} 
ut 


n, and soon te 
worth my reading, Dhave gained the pleasure of 
handling; if itis worth reading, the time sp2nt in 
auticipanion is not lost. A dear old friend of mine 


has a diferent way—almost invariably opeuing 


Cie book in the middle, reading on to the end. if 


it and thence back to the begin 


ning. FPoronce [shail tollow the exainple ot my 
old triend, and in what Lhave to report of B ston 
shall begin in the middle; especialiy, as it 1s of se 
hitthe conse quence whether | ever reach the end, 
or go back to the beginning. 
WHAT THE SUS IN WINTER 
T went out on the train one day to Auburndale 


nfterests liu 


LRKS Siow 


and West Newton. [owas a cloudy, almost fog 
gy day; and in crossing the waters and along their 


brink, 1 received the impression of low spongy or 
meadow lands, thickl¥Y interspersed with numer 
ous meadow islands. TL could, on that foggy day, 
easily imagine the period not very far back when 
the whole tract was a geolowic sea Nor was the 
impression lessened the day of my retura, winch 
was so misty | could not see Bunker Hill Mona. 
mentin the distance. But these meadow islands, 
if they reaily are such,—l would like to explore 
them in summer; trom one arose what lL could 
only callan old Norman tower,—are lovely indeed; 
and while | was out there the sun shone out bright- 
lv, thus heightening the natural and cultivated 
beauues of Lue landscape. As I ieftthe train aud ap 


We open canals and rail-, 


If once we condemned, now we try to moment was the expanse of pure white snow, un- 


spotted by a tree, even. I had seen nothing like 

it since the snows of last spring in Maine—nothing 

like tt before in Massachusetts. I had seen so much 

, to delight the eye in Boston during the last four 
| weeks, so much that was new to me, especielly in 

architecture, as I passed through the streets, that 

even the dirt and slime beneath the feet occasioned 
by the fallen snow--even the so-called furious snow- 

;storm that [ had witnessed—so unlike a down- 

east storm that it did not keep me in-doors —failed 

to give me an impression of snow a:d winter. 

But this vision of beauty, this field of pure white 

snow, was a glad surprise. It was an unexpected 

meeting with an old friend. I felt my indissolu- 

ble relutions»ip with the country. 
WIGHT'S “EVE AT THE FOUNTAIN.” 
, In that quiet place I had time to close my eyes 
land see over again that beautiful creation at 
| Childs’s, “Ee at the Fountain.” As I gat there 
lin silence with a young friend, one day, a riddle 
j Which was taught my infant lips came strolling 
) up through the long past:— 
“Ina garden was laid a beautiful maid 
} A ever was seen in the morn; 
| She was made a wite the first day of her life, 
And died before she was born.” 

| My dear friend broke the silence by r:marking, 
“Sie has large eves.’”’” Immediately a vision of 
wondrous blue eyes rose before me, and I inquired, 
| What would you not give tor one giance into 
‘those eyes?’ And, ‘‘what color do you suppose 
ithey are?’ ‘‘Oh! blue,’’ she replied. My triend 
| was so sure that I began to question, ‘Did you 
never see hair of that kind, that tamily, with dark- 
er eyes than blue?’’ ‘Yes, but not that shade.’’ 
“But don’t you see, it is the sunlight gives it that 
yolden tinge? How much darker that is beneath 
ithe left-arm; and the eye-lashes, how dark they 
jare, also! Then the complexion, imma-ulate, 
'surely, but is it of that transparency that justifies 
lonly blue eyes?’ I could not argue my young 
|triend out of her opinion. I had seen, in vision, 
| the raised blue orbs, myself, and I ceased ques- 

tioning audibly. But I’m not yet quite sure that 
| the eyes are only blue. 

' It seemed to me that the artist had given, in 
‘the expression of the face, the idea contained in 

the lines of Milton: 

“Pleased [ soon returned; 

| Pleased it returned as soon, with answering looks 
ot sympathy and love.” 

Without vanity, conscious of, and pleased with, 
| her own divine gift, beauty. 
| As I attempted to describe the picture to a 
| friend, she began to sing a long-forgotten song :— 
“In Eden’s green retreats, 

A water-brook, that played 
} Between soft mossy seats, 
Seneath the palm-tree’s shade, 
| Whose rustling leaves danced o’er its brink, 
| Was Adam's drink and also—” 

“‘What are you singing about Adam for? There 
}is no Adam in this Eden.”” But she sang on:— 
i“And also Eve’s, and also Eve’s, and also Eve’s.”’ 
| ‘She made the tide her looking glass, 
| And dressed her golden hair. 


| 
| 





“Her golden hair, her golden hair.” 

| The Eden itself is beautiful; the trees, the sha- 
ly walks, the sunshine streaming through the 
| openings to tall in patches on the grass and rest on 
| Eve’s golden hair. On the brink ot the fountain 
/are beautiful callas, and in the fountain are gen- 
luine New England pond-lily pods. That one hard 
at the right was so near perfection that I forgave 
ithe thett—I don’t believe those lilies beloug to the 
climate of that Eden, but exciusively to New Eng- 
Hland. I don’t know, I merely express an opinion, 
}but,—that full-blown lily at the left I wanted to 
pick out and throw away! DPsycueE. 


i¢ 
| 


Through Canada. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Cuicaaco, Nov. 1869. 

It was nearly time for the afternoon train for 
| Hamilton. I gathered together my effects and 
| took a sort of account of stock. Where had I 
|put my ticket? Surely, where! I last remem- 
| bered tucking it between the buttons in the bosom 
jof my jacket. I searched my clothes, pockets, 
; bag and the Ladies’ Room from end to end. It 
j}was lost! I inquired of the ticket-master, news- 
;dealer and policeman. It had not been found. 
| And it was almost train time. There was acrowd 
jat the ticket-oflice. I inquired the fare to Sus- 
i pension Bridge, and proffered greenbacks to be- 
‘yond the amount. Buc the inexorable individual 
lin the little lighted pen remarked, “Forty cents 
|more in that currency.” I gathered up the rags 
!and produced a larger bill, while a jocose Irishman 
murmured over my shoulder, ‘‘Arrah, the grane- 
baheks!’’ During the forty nine seconds that 
|my money lay again tendered, and the rush of 
| business prevented its acceptance, I took a new 
jresolve. Periaps my lost ticket might yet be 
jfound. If not, [ could just as well pay on the 
‘train and reserve the chance of finding it. I 
whisked back my ‘‘granebahck’’ and took a seat 
on the train. There I held another final and 
complete review of my possessions, especially the 
Leontents of the sate!el. But the slip of paper was 
|gone. I explained my forlorn condition to the 
/conductor, and asked the fare to Hamilton. He 
took my proffered greenback, and said he would 
bring me change for it, and passed on. The rela- 
tion of my loss elicited conversation from the gen- 
!theman who shared my seat, and another in front. 
“An’ did the conductor give ye a ticket?”’ sud- 
denly inquired, with interest, the same Hibernian 
who had enjoyed the discomftiture of greenbacks 
at the office window, leaning forward upon the 
back of my seat. “No.’’ “Arrah, thin, but he 
itook ver money ’’ I could not deny this an- 
nouncement, but did not choose to admit it; so 
replied to a remark of the gentleman in front in- 
stead. ‘‘He has carried off yer money and not 
‘given ver any ticket either; och, but that’s bad. 
Ye ought to have gota ticket from him.” The 
rich brogue and tone of sympathetic interest from 
this “fine ould Irish gentleman” were ‘rather try- 
ing to surrounding risibles. And while he com- 
}miserated me, he continued to occupy the back 
of my seat, torcing me to sit bolt upright. Atlast 
I determined to be no longer uncomfortable for 
the want of plain speaking, and so told the friendly 
‘son ot Erin that I had been travelling all the pre- 
| vious night without sleep, and being very tired, 
should be exceedingly glad if he would allow me 
to use the back to my seat. He took the sugges- 
{tion very kindly, and [was thereby relieved. My 
}seatmate informed me he was of French descent. 
I wondered what made him want to tell me that. 
| Mr. Sugar-Candy, in front, was a Canadian. I 
had seen plenty ot Canajeans and Canucks, but 
| this was a new breed of creature. He announced 
fhimselt English, and had a suggestion of York- 
jshirism in his dialect. [remarked that in North- 
}ern New York to be considered of Frenc! extrac- 
tion was not regarded as complimentary. Tie 
Frenchman declared limselt proud of his descent. 
Very likely.’ [Psaid, “but ene cond hardiy be 
proud of descending trom sneh French as T have 
seen there. Phey come riding into town in long 
carts, drawn by Koock Kneed horses, driven by 
an awkward, overgrown boy, standing up at the 
tront; te women seated flat on the boards, the 
men on the rear end with feet hanging off and 
the celal iren scattered in, promiscaousiy.”” 6 Yes,’ 
emes Mr. Suzar-Can iy, “that’s one Guog Laiways 
adipire in tie French women. You'il never see 
one without two or three choldren aroand her., 
It looks so motherly!’ “*No, nor an Indian wo- 
man ener!’ Lo retorted, ‘because the men 
won't touch them atall. As if it.was the chief 
end of woman to be mother’y!” 1 dodn't think 
Just tien lo ask lim if it Was not equally exen- 
piary in aman to be tehery. Indeed, [had a de- 
ended impression that the most graceful thing I 
conid do was to subside into silence. And I 
dui 
I began to feel terribly sleepy at Hamilton. 
Would the Eastern train never come in? | ap 
preciated the torments of Oriental victims doomed 
to die with sleeplessness The (train was an 
nounced at last. Having come in from the North 
and seen the Western train go out, b could not 
now entertain a doubt oo wich was the Eastern 
oue. I found a seat, and went immediately to 
sleep. A punch in the shoulder-blate and “tick 
et, ma'am,” roused me; and litting my head from 
my entoiding cloak, vet unable to raise my heavy 
eyelids, I began drowsily to explain tuat I had 
iost my ticket. ‘Why, ma’am, you are going 
back to Toronto,” greeted uy ears in tones ot cool 
surprise. The heavy lids cameup ‘O dearme! 
Yes, vou are the same conductor! Wiatsiri/ [ 
do!” tie uad returned my money and pissed me 


25, 






itie’ 


s>? 


| misfortune. 
| regard me with suspicion. ‘Have you your tick- 
ets for the Westabout you?” I quickiy produced 
them. When he saw me begin with alacrity to 
take them from my satchel, he deprecatingly and 
politely murmured, ‘‘Never mind, I needn’t trou- 
bie you.” Iwas reminded of the Frenchman who 
went dunning—‘“If you will pay my little bill, I 
don’t want it; but if you cun’t pay it I want it 
ver’ monch indeed!’’ The gentlemanly and kind 
lv conductor ar for return to Hamilton 
jand bade me go to the Royal Hote But the con- 
[ductor on the return train in conversation dis- 
closed the rather fearful fact that the town—city, 
I believe they call it—is a long mile from the sta- 
tion. I must go East on the 2 25 train next 
morning. It was already nine in the evening. 
raised a face from which [ think dread must have 
for the moment banished the overwhelming sleep- 
iness. ‘Why, it will take me all night to ride 
back and forth, and leave no time to sleep!” 

The misty darkness was as obscuring as before 
about the long, low Uamilton station. The 
lights made gleaming spots within itscloud. The 
young offshoot of Erin sang as shrilly as before 
this “Hamilton papers! Weekly Globe, end Tele. 
;graph.”” The return conductor led me out 
through the station to a little lodging-house close 
by, where I was only too glad to tuck away my- 
self, my watch and my money, in a good bed; al- 
though no carpet graced the floor, the door retused 
to lock, arf] the only enlightenment was trom a 
| half-inch of the tallowest of tallow candles. I was 
|to be called at two, and [ didn’t pull the bureau 
jacross the door. What with losing my ticket and 
| missing my train, I was that out of conceit with 
i myself [ should not have much minded if Captain 
| Kidd himself had come in and robbed and mur- 
ee me. Besides, 1 had about made up my 
|mind that Niagara would ‘“‘keep”’; and if I felt as 
sleepy at two as I did at ten, it should keep, and 
| L would sleep till noon and go west from Hamil- 

ton. But a sharp knock and peremptory “two 
| o'clock, ma’am,”’ shook all such notions from my 
|head. How silly I should feel to tell my friends 
I didn’t see the Falls, after all! Astonishment at 
the price of my lodging forbade a thought of green- 
backs. I tendered my last silver quarter, thinking 
“If you are satisfied, Iam,” and hurried out tothe 
station. 

The train came in from the East and started 
westward for Niagara. I began to realize that I 
had somehow jost my reckoning of the points of 
the compass. QO, that was a drizzly, drowsy morn- 
ing! I was disappointed at not hearing the roar 
of the waters while crossing the bridge. After 
sitting in the station through the early morning 
}hours, I rode out to see the falls. And I saw 
them. My impression was that they looked very 
much like the pictures we everywhere see of 
them; only, being real and alive, more satisfac- 
tory. Ice on the paths and railings, ice loading 
every tree and shrub, thick mist composed ot 
good sizable globules, and a very /ittle sunshine, 
once or twice in the course of the forenoon. I wet 
my feet exploring Goat Island; the mist veiled 
my glasses and obstructed vision generally; and 
men popped up at the door of my carriage most 
unexpectedly and promiscuously, demanding sev- 
enty-five cent tolls. Altogether I experienced 
some unp!easantnesses and rather alloyed delight 
in my first visit to Niagara. The tall was not 
tall enough to realize my expectations,—but I was 
too cold, wet and tired to climb down tu the level 
of the river and see it trom below. Indeed, the 
|}most thrilling spectacle I encountered was a 
near and startling view of my “bottom dollar.’’ 

I took my place in the Western train at noon. 
A man with a flowing gray beard sat beside me. 
[ saw Hamilton station, which I left on the north 
;side the track before three in the morning, was 
now pleasantly situated on the south of said rails. 
The enterprising Hibernian youth still called his | 
“(globe and Lelegraph.’’ Mr. Graybeard aired 
himself on the platform with a six-foot cherub in 
a yellowish coat. My Toronto conductor passed 
before my window intent upon the business of his 
calling; and [ thought we should never start on from 
Hamilton. But we did. Mr. Graybeard took 
his coat from beside me and left his place. The 
conductor had carefully sorted the passengers, and 
we were all going toChicag>. I had telegraphed 
to Detroit for a berth; [ should certainly be sick 
if I could not get full sleep this night. But whita- 
fer had Mr. Graybeard gone? I applied to the 
conductor. Is there a sleeping-car on this train 
now? “Yes.’’ “CanI go into it?’ “Certainly.” 
He gathered up my three friends, the cloak, 
|}satchel and basket. and assisted me to the next 
‘car. Iam ashamed to tell at what hour I request- 
led the six-foot cherub to have my berth made 
/up. I am certain that it received the colored 
| chamberlain’s earliest and latest attention. But 
‘I am also happy to say that | had dressed and 
| breaktasted when the train drew to a standstill in 
| Chicago. I caught a glimpse of a certain famil- 
| iar manly form traveling by the windows of the 
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thing he touched. It should not be forgotten that 
something beyond mere tuition is mae and 
that is gumption. At West Point, B. 
Franklin graduated number one in the same class 
in which Ulysses S. Grant stood number twenty- 
seven. Yet militarily considered the first was a 
mere stick, while the last understood how to win 
victories. Curtis is popular, and charming to lis- 
ten to, and doubtless makes just discriminations— 
though I have not heard him on the subject of the 
civil service. But I should really like to have 
him point out any method of conducting the vast 
and extensively ramifying transactions of the Unit- 
ed States treasury, which van surpass the order, 
efficiency and satisfactory clearness and com- 
pleteness with which they have been uniformly 
managed by Gen. Francis E. Spinner, the present 
United States Treasurer, appointed for political 
reasons, other considerations of course being 
taken into account, such as iategrity, fitness, &c., 
&c., which are prime requisites under any sys- 
tem, and which no mere system can supply. 
May [ ask the attention of your readers to the | 
concluding portion of Mr. Treasurer Spinner’s re- | 
cent annual report? [t is worth pondering, ap- | 
proximating as it does to the sublime so far as | 
there can be any sublimity in figures as applied | 
to monetary transactions and responsibilities:— | 
“It is certainly in no spirit of vain boasting that 
the fact is stated, that in the eight years and more 
that the treasury of the United States has been in | 
my charge, during which time money transactions | 
were had that foot on the books of the office at a 
sum exceeding forty-four thousand million dollurs, (an 
amount of money so great that the ordinary hu- | 
man mind can scarcely compreliend it,) and not- 
withstanding the fact that vast amounts of money | 
[have been, and are, every day handled by hun. | 
dreds of persons in this office, yet not one cent | 
has, up to this time, been lust to the people of the | 
United States on account of the management of | 
the treasury, or on account of the conduct of any | 
employees in this office. If this is mere luck, 
then certainly [ have been the luckiest of men. 
Losses, itis true, have occurred; but thus tar they 
have been so small that they have always been | 
made good to the treasury by the persons responsi- | 
ble for them, or by voluntary contributiuns of the 
associates of the unfortunate ones. 
Although I feel that I have the right to say 
that I bave always done my whole duty to the 
utmost limit of my capacity for endurance; that 
[ have worked unceasingly in season and out of 
season in the public service; and that I have never 
done an official act that L am not willing that the 
whole world should know, yet it is certain that 
without the aid of an overruling Providence, that 
has directed the choice of honest and competent 
persons to aid in the arduous duties that devolved 
upon ine, or without the kindness at all times 
shown me by your predecessors and yourself, such 
a result would not have been possible. 
I feel that such a good fortune cannot last al- 
ways. The bark of the most fortunate and skillful 
mariner may at last be wrecked on sume hidden 
rock. The law of chances is now strongly against 
me. I therefore now, more than ever, feel an 
anxious desire to retire trom the perilous position | 
that [ hold, the holding of which I am sure has | 
been of greater benetit to the good people of the | 
United States than to your humble servant.” } 
It is easy fur outsiders to tlippantly criticize, | 
while knowing little or nothing of what they | 
atlirm. LevekeTre. 
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From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BERLIN, Nov. 30, 1869. 
PRELIMINARY. 
Perhaps some report of passing events in this 
city, some personal experiences and observations, 
and withal some account of the great Prussian 
capital itseif, not all laid down in the guide- 
books, may be of interest to a portion of your 
readers. There is an inside as well as an outside 
to great cities and nations, as there is to the in- 
dividual and individual life; and though the ex- 
ternal gets more fully published, yet modern his- 
torical and biographical tendencies hint that the 
interest may increase as we penetrate the surface 
and observe the deeper workings. We shall en- 
deavur to give now and-then some glimpses of 
this internal Prussian life. 
BERLIN AS A CITY. 
Paris is sail to be France. This may not per- 
haps be so true of Berlin in its relations to Prus- 
sia; but yet here streams as toa common center 
the life of the kingdom —business, productions, 
population. Here beats the pulse of the common 
national life. Here high and low, culture-and ig- 
norance, riches and poverty, all classes and 
grades of her population, meet and really epito- 
mize the German nation, or at least the Prussian. 
And Berlin, as a fact of history, proves not surely 








car, and a smaller form not so manly skipping 
and hopping beside it. After pounding on the} 
glass to its imminent periculosity (see Johnson’s | 
| Dictionary}, I gave it up and waylaid the two! 
| from the rear of the car. One by one we met the 
‘rest, five in all, and there was kissing and talking 
{and laughter and welcome—eliciting a cherubic 
stare from the rubicund watchman of the sleeping: | 
car. “The only reason more of us didn’t come! 
‘was because there weren’t any more!” cries one 
sister. ‘Grand Trunk!” said another. ‘Is it, 
possible you came by that road? You are the | 
only person I ever knew to get here alive over that) 
road.’’ ‘*Why, [ never heard of accidents on the 
Grand Trunk.’”’ “No; they die of old age.” I 
hastened to explain that I left the road at [oron- 
to, and thereby averted that fate. Butif I ever 
‘go to Ogdensburg again, it shall be by way of 
Rome and Watertown. GM. 3. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincton, Dec. 22, 1869. 
SENATOR TRUMBULL AND THE CIRCUIT JUDGE- 
SHIPS. 

Whether Mr. Trumbull’s inquiry, as chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, as to who recom- 
mended to the President certain persons for 
circuit judges, was designed to elicit evidence for 
an indictment against the parties, under his new 
‘‘misdemeanor” bill, I have not heard any one 
say; nor have [learned whether the act itself of so- 
liciting the desire 1 inforination of the President is 
considered as much a misdemeanor as the solici- 
tation of the appointment, in the first place. Nor 
do [ know whether the one act is any more in ae- 
cordance with the Constitution than the other. 
L suppose the President. if he particularly please 
so to do, will tell; and if he don’t please, he won’t. 

DELMAR ON STANTON. 

The nomination and prompt confirmation of Ex- 
Secretary Edwin M. Stanton as Associate-Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, in place 
of Judge Grier, resigned, which is so generally 
gratifying to Republicans, is the occasion of the 
j most dismal and sepulchral groans from Alexan- 
der Delmar, the quack statistician, Whose moan- 
ings are uttered here daily througd a paper styled 
the [ntecipneer and Erpress,— the ghost of the 
old National Lat whica died iast summer. 
What Dolmaris gotng to dv about it he has not 
announced. 


poner, 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

What with the efforts of Mr. Jeackes and Mr. 
Howa ji Curtis, the civil service sta.ds a good 
chance of being pretty eifectualiy doctored, or at 
jleast prescribed tor. Its constitution being pretty 
sound, it can stand a good deal of medication 
without a materia! change of condition. While 
uttering many truisms ia ‘is facile and entertain- 
ing style, tae iecture of Ms. Carts, if it has been 
correctly reported, wouid certaialy misieal the 
hearer not otuerwise inormed, in regard to the 
manner in which tae pubbe business is generaliy 
transacted—thougs 1 cannot say aow atfairs are 
eonductel in New York city, where he has had 
opportunities tor observing their practical work- 
ing. A change o “system” is not what is want- 
ed. The much-vaunted propositions ot Mr. Jenckes 
for competition and of probationary trial, are noth- 
ing new. Trey have long been recognized and 
acted upon here. asa generairule. Examinations 
of appocants by a board of three persons desiz- 
nated by the appoming power, are required by a 
iaw passed many years ago, which law is observed 
with as muci exactness, probabir, as would be 
thit of any new “syste” of either Mr. Jenckes’s 
or Mr. Curtis’s devising. The examination can 
now be made as extensive as the erudition of the 
examiner wil warrant, extendiug in mathematics 
to logarithms, and even to flaxions and the differ- 
eotial calsuius) But tis ts not precisely what is 
wanted. I knew an ex-pedagogue who could read 
Hebrew without points, but couldn't state an ac: 
cuuat methodically and inted:geatly to save lis 


the essential antagonism between theory and prac- 
tice, but illustrates well the falsity of our theoriz- 
ing sometimes. This is the last spot this side of 
the Sahara desert where one would predict such 
acity. It is situated in the midst of a naturally 
barren plain, which one of the later Roman rulers 
fully characterized when he called it the ‘‘sand- 
box” of his empire. Yet Berlin is of naturai | 
growth, and mo exotic or artificial production. It | 
has‘a history of five hundred years of steady, con- | 
tinual increase from a small, dirty fishers’ village 
to a magnificent metropolis of 700,000 souls. And | 
it is increasing at the present time in size and | 
numbers as never betore. It has a considerable 
collection of works of art, and is richer stillin mod- | 
ern productions of the same, especially in sculp- | 
ture and the monu ental line. And in this re- 
spect it affords an interest in pleasing contrast, or 
|rather supplementary to that of other cities, as 
| Rome and Venice, with their predominant piles | 
lof the past; and at the same time shows its char- | 
| acteristic progressive spirit. 
LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
| The names of Rauch, Kaulbach, Winkelmann, 
Schinkel, Fiech, are household words, and their 
| memories are cherished with a reverence nearing 
that to the old masters, while inspiring disciples 
and successors with an intensive but healthy ri- 
valry. A bronze of Schinkel, by a pupil, Freder- 
ick Drake, has just been mounted on its pedestal, 
and is worthy of the master himself both as a 
tribute and work of art. Berlin stands foremost 
ii music, and its devotees resort here from all 
parts of the civilized world for instruction and its 
enjoyment. In most all branches of science, its | 
university, schools and protessional men rival | 
any in Europe. In fact, the Prussians are a | 
thriving, enterprising, wide-awake people, and in 
this respect. perhaps, compare better with, and | 
are more like, the Americans, on the whole, than | 
any other European nation, not excepting even 
the English. They are practically treer than ot! « 
er continental peoples, less prejudiced, less con- 
ceited, and, therefore, more susceptible to im- 
provement. This openness to the inspiration of 
the new times, this progressive spirit characterize 
ing Prussia, makes her capital really the metrop- 
olis of all Germany, makes it the head-quarters of 
all the great movements that stir and mark the 
modern world and advancing civilization, in in- 
tellectual, political and social life. 
THE WOMAN QUESTION 

The woman question, for example, is not con- 
fined to America and England. The Germans 
are moving in the same direction. The periodi- 
cal press is fall of the discussion. Mill's latest 
essays are translated and strewed in the show- 
windows as attractive matter tor the reading pub- 
lic. American progress in this line is quoted with 
pride hy its advocates, and reierred to as substan- 
tial data—so many temaie pliysicians, editors and 
preachers, sv Many universities open to women, 
sich a proportion of female teachers in the schools 
in America. The latter point is pressed strong 
Iv; tor fe nale teachers are unknown here. Tie 
German common-sechools are good; but they are 
iuferior to the American, in this respect, at least, 
that the female element is not availed of in public 
instruction. Further, Berlia on the 4:h, 5th and 
Hth, of, the present month, Was the scene of what 
was called a ‘‘ Woman's General Congress.”’ 
hough hardly wofthy this, ratver large name, 
vet it was significant in more lights than one. 
Che convention was convoked by tie ‘Woman's 
Industrial Education Assocation” of Berlin. 
There were delegates present, sent by other sim- 
uar organizations throughout Germany, from 
Leipzig, Vienna, Hamburg and Bremen, trom 
Switzerland and the Rhine provinces, from Eng- 
land and from America. Th> latter was not so 
weil represented as it might have been; England 
still worse. Jt was hoped New England won'd 
show her hand, the home and leader of all social 
retorm, and especially the Womar cause. And it 
was announced that Mrs. Howe would be present, 
and other names were mentoned. not so weil 
known here, to speak for Boston; but none came, 
aod Chicazo carried off the paim, as ste is allow- 
ed and takes the opportunity to do ta other ways. 





j man. 
}open existing institutions of learning, and educat- | 
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soul from perdition, and who snarled up every , Mrs. C. Doggett, from that city, was present. cho- 
; 8en an honorary vice-president of the convention, 
| and took her place upon the rostrum, and answer- 


, ed for America as occasion called. A full and fit- 


| ting representation of America, and especially | 


{some one able to handle the German language, 
| would have been one of the most interesting fea- 
| tures of the Convention, and mutually instructive 
; and beneficial to both parties. The poor excuse 
may be offered that the matter was not sufficient- 
ly proclaimed to excite public attention. There 
| were not many trumpets blown surely. But 


} there mav be a lack of interest in America for 


; what European liberals are struggling mutually 
| with us, under difficulties which we know not of 


| As the President of the Convention, Prof. Von 
| Holtzendarff, fittingly remarked in his opening 


'nddress, welcoming the delegates and guests, the 


| distinguishing peculiarity of these great moving 
| questions of modern times was that they were not 
| merely of local interest, but of world-wide signifi : 
/cance, and united all lands and peoples, yea, all/ man, and in it he presents the views of Sweden- 


earnest hearts, in a common cause. 

The woman question stands differently here 
than in America. The great hearts and willing 
hands here, as in America, have taken hold of the 
matter where necessity seemed most to require, 
and circumstances best allowed of action. But 
the situations are different. Very little was said 
of woman’s rights, but the subjects treated were 
those of a very practical and pressing nature. 
With us the movement is of a broader, deeper, 
and more radical scope. In America, where re- 
form has become almost a political and religious 
creed, this subject las been somewhat philosoph- 
ically studied for years, and, impelled as it were 
by the sudden advance of other great social re- 
forms, we are taking time by the forelock and 
moving in this. Here the movement in all its de- 
tails is a matter of sore necessity; and therefore 
the considerations of the convention were turned 
upon immediate, practically. charitable aims; but 


it was interesting to observe in the discussion | 


how easily, how inevitably, the mind of the as- 
sembly run out and touched deeper ground and 
more fundamental principles—the causes of the 
evils and the remedies for radical cure; and how 
all these casual sugzestions of a broader and more 
popular movement became the inspiration of the 
assembly and received spontaneous applause. Dr 


Virchow, one of the most celebrated of living phy | 


sicians, was present and delivered a discourse on | 
woman’s relstion to the medical profession. Also | 
the great leader of the coperation-labor system, 
Mr. Schultz +, now member of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, spoke for codperation among women, in the 
course of which he said he stood ready to wel- 
come women also into the political arena. The 
convention was conducted in an admirably busi 
uess-like way. The speaking of the women—it is 
worthy of mention—was really excellent. 

THE DEGRADATION OF WOMEN IN GERMANY. 

These F’rauen- Vercins of Germany are purely be- 


Mountains and Molehills and Other Stories is the 
| ti'le of a little book by Mra. 8. P. Doughty, which 
| Henry H & T. W. Carter have been and are 
|selling in this holiday season. They are simple 
| little narratives, with a good moral to each, and 
| are pleasantly narrated. 
| Miss Helen M. Knowlton, daughter of Hon. J. S. 
| C. Knowlton, of Worcester, and teacher of draw- 

ing and painting—a pupil of William M. Hunt— 
| has issued a little treatise entitled Hints for Pupils 
| in Drawing, which shows that the author has char- 
| acter as well as talent. Her suggestions, in gen- 
eral, are most admirable. 

| Man and Woman, Equal but Unlike. 
| Reed.—Boston, Nichols §- Noyes.—The author of 


| this book is a well-known Swedenborgian clergy- 





By James 


| borg, in condensed and collated form, on the rela- 

tions of the sexes. They will prove of interest 
‘in the discussion of a topic to which the attention 
| of go many of our readers and others is now turned. 


| -The Feminine Soul: its Nature and Attributes, 
with Lhoughts upon Marriage, and Friendly Hints 

upon Feminine Daties, by Eliz wbeth Short, is a re- 

print of an English work, published sume four- 
|teen years ago, made by Henry H. & T. W. 
| Carter. The work was a good one in its day, 
though the present age has advanced beyond some 
‘of its positions. It is worth reading now, how- 
;ever, and will be found a candid and an interest- 
ling treatmeat of one aspect of the woman ques- 
, tion. 


Tre American Unitarian Association has pub- 
| lished, in a handsome little volume, twelve of the 
‘pulpit productions of Rev. Robert Laird Collier, 
with the title Hvery Diy Subjects in Sunday Ser-* 
/mons. These treat of topics interesting to nearly 
all people in community, in a highly-popular 
style of composition, being nearly always lively 
and interesting in manner, whatever may be the 
views held with regard to the opinions advanced 

inthem. Besides the more general themes dis- 
cussed, Mr Collier considers the theater and the op- 

era froma pulpit stand-point, argues the ‘Folly of 

Converting the Jews,” controverts Father Heck- 

er, has his say on the Orthodox idea of Hell, and 

has a discourse on ‘‘The Gatea Shut.” 


Harper's Magazine, for January, preseuts “Fred- 





nevolent, and their main objects relate to the mate | 
rial aid, or education and fitting of girls to earn | 
their livelihood. It is in no way as yet a popular | 
movement. Those to be benefited take no part | 
therein. It is the benevolent rich reaching down | 
to the needy. They talked indeed of a higher | 
education for the female sex, and of the establish- | 
ment of schools and institutions for that purpose; | 
but little was said of opening the doors of the pro- | 
fessional and industrial pursuits to wo:nan, and | 
nothing of raising her to’a political equality with | 


A reference to the effort in America to} 


ing boys ard girls, men and women together, was ! 
received with an ominous shrug of the shoulders. | 
Strange to say, these charitable eff rts are directed | 
not at all to the lower, but to the middle, class of, 
society. And why not to the lower class? Be-| 
cause they can labor. Menial service there al 
ways is enough standing between them and star- | 
vation. And a member very unsophisticatingly | 
explained to your correspondent the simple tact | 
of the case, that there was always work for the! 
laboring classes, or otherwise the charity of their | 
employers cared for them; but for the poor, the, 
suddenly unfortunate, of the middle classes, there | 
was no help. The fact revealed here is the dis-! 
grace in-which labor is held. ‘The lower classes | 
can work, they are beneath this disgrace. To! 
the classes above, it is worse than death. There, 
are 20,000 female prostitutes in Berlin, and 
their ranks are supplied chiefly from the middle) 
class, to whom anything is preferable to the deg- | 
radation of useful, common labor. The daughters. 
of well to-do families, of officials, tradesmen and 
the like, are taught to play the piano a little, do) 


| bits ot needle-work, the art of personal adorn- | 


ment, with the great object of ‘catching a hus- 

band,’’ and escaping into the only sate retuge for | 
woman, marriage; and so, when the stroke of 
misfortune comes, there is only left the mercy of 
the unmerciful. The general position of woman | 
here, as in all European lands, is actually deplor- | 
able, even compared with hers in America, of ; 
which we shall speak more hereafter. May | 
America take timely means to prevent ever reach- 

ing that position! 

THE LESSON TAUGHT. 

But no nation can touch this matter at the roots 
till it learns the true value and dignity of labor, 
and to honor it accordingly. When the people 
learn that the poorest laborer is of more value to 
his country than the richest do-nothing; that he 
who produces in value over and above what he 
consumes in so far adds to the wealth of his coun- 
try, and is so much a benefit and honor to her; 
and that he who consumes in value more than he 
produces is a drawback and positive burden to the 
land—and this'is meant in no narrow sense; it 
applies to intellectual, moral, spiritual, art wealth, 
as well as to material production,—when it is un- 


| derstood that labor supports laborer and consum- 
| er, produces the poor his necessaries and the rich 
| his luxuries; in short, creates all wealth and pays 


all taxes—then labor will be honored, and the la- 
borer rated at his or her true value, and the ideas, 


| laws and customs of men will compare therewith. 


Whien we see these hereditary possessors of wealth 


i thinkiay they are putting God and humanity for- 


ever in their debt when they condescend to give a 


| tithe of their treasures back to the rightful own- 


ers, and feel perfectly justitied, and their con- 
sciences relieved of all scruple, in living in luxury 
and pomp, it can well provoke a smile; yet we 
can easily forgive them, and be glad that these 
good-hearted people do so much as they do, trust- 
ing, as Emerson says, that they will learn to run 
on better errands by-and-by; but when we see 
republican Americans aping, rivaling, yes, oufdo- 
ing these very people in extravagant dressing and 


sumptuous display, the feelings excited are not so | 


indulgent. 
THANKS&GIVING-DAY. 

The national Thanksgiving day was observed 
here, as usual, with a good diuner, and presided 
over by the American minister, Mr. Bancroft, and 
of which most Americans in Berlin, some Ger- 
mans, and invited guests partook. Among the 
latter were the distinguished Professors of the 
University, Virchow, Dubois Reymond, and the 
author of “Villa on the Rhine,’’ Berthold Auer- 
bach, who made speeches in English or German, 
and added much interest to the occasion. Auer- 
bach is a Jew, which may be nothing against him 
as a man or writer, but detracts trom his popular- 
ity with the Germans. J. Wow. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Hours at Home, for January, is an illustrated num- 
ber, and begins the New Year with vigor, variety 
and beauty.—New York, Charles Scribner & Co. 

The Phrenologival Journal, for January, is out in 
new form and otherwise wonderfully improved. 
It is always full of very readable matter.—New 
York, S. R. Wells. 

D Appleton & Co. prbliah Thickeray’s Book 


of Snois in their fifty-cent edition of the great 


The edition is 


It seems to us that the Messrs. Appleton begin 
he third volume of their Jouraad with unusual 
The num- 


The many tributes to the memory of James Tol- 


man, with a feeling memoir by his son, and a 
photographic portrait, have been put into a neat 


We acknowl- 


The Manuf.cturer and Builder, published by 


Western & Co., New York, is a handsomely illus- 
trated monthly, filled with matter, as its name in- 
dicates, of the highest interest to operative me- which is essential to the best success in vigorous 
chanics. Tie Americau News Co. also supply it. writing. 


erick the Great’’ (part two), “The Site of the Na- 
tional Capital,” ‘Beast, Bird and Fisa’’ (third pa- 
per), and “Paul DuChailla Once More,”’ as its il- 
lustrated articles. These are followed by rather 
more than the usual number of completed stories, 
and “A Brave Lady”’ is continued, of courée. 
Mr. M. D. Conway writes acceptably of ‘‘The 
Leizh Hunt Memorial,” and Mr. Lyman Abbot 
vividly sketches the main incidents and person- 
ages of “The Spanish Revolution.” There is a 
new novel, by the author of “Guy Livingstone” 
also begun. Its title is “Anteros,’’ and it opens 
very promisingly. The editors’ and miscellaneous 
portions are good, as usual. 

Through Lee & Shepard we have received parts 
44 and 45 of the Doré Ulustrated B-h/e, published 
by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London and New 
York (Robert Turner, agent, in the latter city). 
The standard of excellence given in the earlier 
numbers is well maintained. The illustrations 
represent Jesus preaching at the Gulilean Sea, 
Mary Magdalene repentant, the raisiys of Jairus’s 
daughter, the good Samaritan, the arrival of the 
latter at the inn (his horse in the progress of the 
journey having changed his trappings, according 
to the pictures!), Jesus at the house of Mary and 
Martha, the sermon to the multitude, and the re- 
turn of the prodigal son (who, by the way, doesn’t 
appear in the drawing, being yet “afar off’). The 
text is taken to the end of Amos. 

Two more of Mrs. Caroline H. Dall’s series of 
books for young readers, entitled Putty Gray’s 
Journey to the Cotton Islunds, have been published 
by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. They are, respective- 
ly, descriptive of the journey ‘‘From Baltimore to 
Washington;” and ‘‘On the Way; or, Patty at 
Mount Vernon.” These books ccatain the au- 
thor’s ideas on a variety of topics, introduced, 
with considerable general in‘ormation, in their 
conversations. The first describes specifically 
the city of Washington, its institutions, history, 
relics and curiosities, with interesting chapters on 
the Colored Schools and Howard University. 
The second tells a good deal of the more private 
life of President Washington, the scenes among 
which he moved in his less public career, and the 
spot where he is buried. 

We have been pleased, in looking over Mlle de- 
la Motte’s Piano and Musical Matter, to observe 
with what care and fullness a great deal of informa 
tion pertaining to the musical art has been intelli- 
gently and compactly furnished in this volume. 
By an ingenious system of cross references, the 
labor of the teacher in explaining technical terms 
will be much lightened; and a student may be 
often spared asking the meaning of words or symn- 
bols. There are, also, some excellent exercises, 
as well asa few well-chosen pieces, a thematic in- 
dex of Mozart’s sonatas, and a list of authors and 
works best adapted for pupils. The book also 
contains epitomized biographies of the most famous 
writers of the last three centuries; and a diction- 
ary of the terms and phrases used in music.— 
White, Smith & Perry, publishers. 

The Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, Second Series, from Verbatim Re- 
ports by T J. Ellingwood, have been published by 
J.B Ford & Co., of New York, in a handsome 
octavo volume. These discourses are twenty-six 
in number, and include half those preached by 
Mr. Beecher during the last six months. They 
include considerations of the topics ‘The Way of 
Coming to Christ,” “Conduct the Index of Feel- 
ing,” ‘‘Retribution and Reformation,” “Human 
Ideas of God,” “Evils of Anxious Forethought,” 
“The Perfect Manhood,” ‘‘The Right and Wrong 
| Way of Giving Pleasure,” “Moral Theory of Civil 
" Liberty,”” “The Power of Love,” “Soal-Drift- 
ing,” “2ea etc. The prayers before 
and after the sermonsare also included. The top- 
ics are such as illustrate Mr. Beecher’s full range 
of power, and that they are appropriate to present 
thought and action no one who knows how alive 


he is to what is interesting or useful to the world 
around him can doubt. — Sold by H. A. Brown 
& Co. 

A Tule of Eternity and Other Poems is the title of 
Gerald Massey’s new collection of his writings, 
which Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. reprint in 
not quite so convenient and comely a book as is 
their wont. The leading po m covers nearly a 
hundred pages, and a vivid narrative lyrical list 
of pieces iliustrating the Sepoy rebellion, with 
the title “Havelock’s March,” follows. These 
are sucveeded by a series entitled “Carmina Nup- 
tiala,”’ and there are a large number of hymns, 
songs and lyrics in later portions of the volume. 
Gerald Massey has, as a poet, quick sensibility to 
the tender and the pathetic; he exhibits frequent- 
ly lyrica! fire too. but is less successful in his dra- 
matic pieces. It is as sn emotional writer that he 
i: most likely to tind admirers. There is origi- 
nality in his methods, and an intensity io his work 


which shows how much his heart goes to its ex- 
pression; yet he sails sometimes in that directness 


teableness,”” 





“Warrington.” 


[From the Springfield Repudlican. } 


THE RADICAL CLUB. 
_ Mr. Wasson read his essay at the Monday mvet- 
ing of the Radicalclub _ I shall only say of the es- 
say that it was admirably written, ethically beau- 
tiful, high-toned, in the best sense, and yet seemed 
a little too much like Carlyle’s “government of the 
wisest,’’ which does not seem to come to anvthing 
very definite. It is easy to see that Mr. Waseon 
is getting disgusted not only with rotation of office 
and the spoils doctrine, which, sooth to say, have 
disgusting aspects enough, but with government of 
| the people itse'f. He said various things to indi- 
; cate this. For instance, that he could understand 
and respect the “divinity that doth hedge a king,” 
| but not the divinity that doth hedge a caucus. I 
| think there is just as much divinity in one as in 
| the other, and none in either. I don’t see as it is 
| ® question of divinity at all. There is no divinity 
in the policeman who stands at the corner of Ex- 
| change street, and keeps the truckmen and ex- 
| Presemen from running over you as you try to 
cross—but he is mighty convenient. So is the 
; caucus. ITs it not the ultimate result of civiliza- 
tion, but it is better than the throne, the woolsack, 
; the starchamber, the edict, the bowst ing, the 
| guillotine, or any other of the insignia of despot- 
‘tism. Its voice, made valid law at the polls 
| and in the legislative halls, is not necessarily enti- 
| tled to the moral homage of the citizen; often quite 
, the reverse; perhaps all that can be said is that 
jit comes the nearest to being the voice of God 
| of anything we have yet had. We shall. have 
| sommeening better by-and-by, perhaps. Most of 
the speakers who followed the essayist drifted off 
into a defence of universal suffrage. Mr. Was- 
j on was obliged to explain that he did not dis- 
| cuss that question, but that, with universal suf- 
frage, his plea for the authority of goodness and 
right and the general welfare would be as strong 
as now; as indeed it would. And his plea can 
do no harm, but will do good, as all ethically fine 
statements do. Mrs. Howe defended the cau- 
eus. Mr. William Henry Channing believed in 
universal suffrage, and thought the women would 
save the country—possibly it would be needful 
to have even the children vote. Mrs. Liver- 
more was optimistic; woman suffrage would cure 
all the evils of the body politic. Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mr. Bartol, and oth- 
ers who spoke, generally adopted the same tone. 
if the expectations of these most enthusiastic 
friends of female suffrage are fulfilled, and the 
women are allowed to vote, in Mr. Wasson’s day, 
of which I have some doubts, he will probably be 
able to felicitate himself at least on the failure of 
some of the predictions which have been made. 
I believe I am as firm as any man on the right 
side of this question, but when the consummation 
is reached, | expect to see, for a time at least, so 
many absurd things done by the new voters that 
the frith of all except the securely-grounded ones 
(to which class I belong) will be widely shaken. 
In thgse days Todd and Fulton and Bushnell 
and Carlos White, and the rest, will be round, busy 
as bees, with their, “I told you so!” and their 
“Don't you see what fools thoee women out in 
Pumkintown have made of themselves?” and 
their “What do you think now?” and their 
“See what you come to when you abandon the 
Bible and disregard the Apostle Paul!” and (still 
worse) their ‘‘We must go back to the good old 
times."’ We who have summered and wintered 
this question, from the abolitionist’s point of 
view, lor twenty or thirty years, will be able to 
answer such superticial cries; but I am afraid 
some of the sentimental converts will be sadly 
shaken up, and that such men as Mr. Wasson will 
derive a grim satisfaction in the reaction which 
may follow. I gather a sort of consolation from 
the thought that it will be some time yet before 
Mrs. Howe wil! go to the divine caucus, for, how 
ever admirable she might be in it, Iam not sure 
that the sisters generally would, if called upon in 
the year 1870, acquit themselves so as to justify 
the sanguine expectations of Mrs. Livermore and 
Mrs. Stone and Mr. Channing. The men are 
making more or less progress in the true theory 
of government. We are getting toward free play; 
and shall by-and by be satisfied that the least 
quantity of government, consistent with public 
safety and order and individual freedom, is best. 
But the new voters will have to try their hand, 
and see the folly of a thousand: things which we 
now see the folly of. We shall have organization 
where none is needed; ten times as many com- 
mittees as can be made useful; enough vice-presi- 
dents and secretaries and trustees to take up all, 
and more than all, the available material for such 
purposes; ten thousand reports from ten thous 
departments, and more points of order than were 
ever dreamed of by the most hackneyed parlia- 
mentarian. The most, perhaps the only, absurd 
thing in Mrs. Pierce’s program of a woman’s par- 
liament was this great mass of machinery. I 
know a club,—popularly so called,—which has 
existed nearly twenty years, and exerted an influ- 
ence almost incalculable on Massachusetts politics, 
and which yet has never had even a president or 
clerk, and [ don’t remember that it has ever taken 
a vote on a5 topic which has been debated by its 
members. It is the ideal club. I think it isa 
mistake for the Radical Club to adopt a constitu- 
tion, as it did on Monday, and elect officers, 
though constitution and officers are excellent, so 
far as [ can see,—Rev. Mr. Bartol, the president, 
at any rate, being just the best possible selection 
for that office. The simplest organization is the 
best, somebody to sit at the head of the table, and 
somebody to carry the bag. As for the A 
trust the newspapers and the recollection of your 
members. The Republican party of this State, 
which is considerable of an organization, has kept 
no record of its conventions or committee-meet- 
ings for several years. As for a constitution, let 
all men and women take warning from the consti- 
tution of the United States, which (as Gen. 
Walker says in his very able article in the Jan- 
uary Af/antic) ‘is never heard of except to pre- 
vent some good thing from being done.” 
PUNSHON, BEECHER. 

Rev. Morley Punshon lectured to a thin house 
of young Christians (some of them “for the time 
being’) one evening last week. He told us of 
| the Huguenots, pictorially representing the lead- 
| ers on one side and the other of the great strug- 
| gle tor freedom of religion in France. The best 
| part of his performance was his recitation of 
| Macaulay’s ringing poem, the ‘‘Battle of Ivry.” 
‘This was magnificently done, and if the audience 
| had been large the applause would have been 
| enough to raise the roof. Mr. Morley also recited 
| Lowell’s “Heritage” very well. Mr. Beecher’s 
| appearance in the Bay State course was money 
| in Mr. Roberts’s pocket, for the hall was packed 

full. The lecture was brief, Mr. Beecher not be- 
ing in the best of spirits, having lately, I believe, 
| lost a grandchild, and suffered other domestic 
griefs. I suppose the moral condemnation of 
the New York Sun and the Sunday ‘lercury also 
weighs upon his spirits somewhit. Still, his lec- 
ture was admirable, and you will be perhaps sur- 
prised to know that, as far as could be discovered 
by the cursory hearer, it had a fine moral and eth- 
ical tone. His subject was Love, Marriage, the 
Home, and the Household, and was treated in a 
way to satisfy his audience, though I dare say 
| they were rot spirituaily quite up to the standard 
‘of the average New York readers of the New York 
| Sunday newspaper. I saw several men and wom- 
| en who always seem to me to be happily married, 
‘and they expressed themselves satisfied with the 
‘lecture. 1 suppose they are so far gone in “free 
ilove” that they don’t recognize anything wrong 
| in even the subtlest statement of it; for of course 
| Beecher is a ‘‘free lover.” Don’t some of the 
| orthodox papers intimate as much, making com- 
| mon cause in this respect with the Sunday and 
the Satanic press? Mr. Frothingham’s sanctimo- 
| nious face also disguises the same fearful opinions. 
| I never realized so strongly the blessed evangel 
| we have in the New York newspapers, and indeed 
in New York city itself, as I have since I saw 
tose two bad ministers rebuked and put down 
| for taking part in the Richardson marriage. 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
| Is it not barely possible, however, to speak seri- 
‘ously, that a man may have opinions on marriage 
‘and divorce which seem to contradict some of 
lthe statements of Scripture, and still not be 
| bad member of society? Even that @ man may 
| join a divorced ange to a sect ond — 
| not be a free lover, a disorganizer, 
| all that is best in society? 1 remember that the 
| Associationists and Fourierists of 1840-50 were 
‘charged with all these offenses, though they after- 
wards stood the wear and tear of life as well as 
other men. The spiritualiste now have to bear 
the brunt, and probably most of the grey om 
on them is as unjust as that cast on the 
munists. When Gov. Andrew recom had 
law allowing parties against whom a divorce Sor 
been granted, to apply to the supreme court for 
leave io marry again, the ministers in the Legs 
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lature lugged out their texts, and banged him 
over the head with them, but common-sense, af- 
ter a year or two, passed the act, and I have not 
heard of an attempt to repeal it. Within two | t 
years Scripture was invoked in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to justifv the shameful practice of 
flogging boys and girls in our public schools, and 
although Mr. Dana and Mr. George Walker came 
to the rescue of Dr. Ordway and Mr. Gaylord, 
and the bill to prohibit the inhuman custom was 

hed h the House, it was killed in the 

nate. It is a queer but not a strange spectacle 
tosee the grand army of rascals and adulterers 
and a great portion of the reverend clergy always 
on the same side of thes» social questions. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL the events incident thereto. 


has a hard time of it in the Senate. I suppose 
that in resisting the outrageous claim which Sen- 
ators make to a control over the offices in their 
own State, he has been sometimes led into the ex- 
treme of expressing a contemptuous opinion of 


tions, even the peaceful revolution, if 


peaceful, by which Magna Charta 
advantages have been secure:l for the few, not for 


you call it 
was secured, 


he many. The act of settlement of 1688, in its 


advantages, inured immediately to a class—ulti- 
mately to the mass of the English people. Our 
own revolution of 1775, although it broke the 
chain by which we were bound to England, al- 
though it enabled us to establish a free govern- 
ment, yet after all it left a subject c 

events of these ten years have degradéd 
They have elevated all—not the negro, not the 
slave merely, for there is not a laboring man in 
the country whose prospect for the tuture has not 
been improved by the abolition of slavery and 


. , Phe 
iy 


[ Applause ] 
If on this platform, and in this city where Mr. 


Choate was so well known, I should attempt to 
present the qualities which endeared him to those 
who knew him, | certainly should not forget that 
magic eloquence which seemed asingular admix- 


themselves, and a determination to spurn their | ture of oriental poetry and classic prose with the 


advice, which ought of course to be listened to 
and weighed. Whether it wis prudent to take 
R. N. R.’s advice as to the dispusal of a Michi- 
gan office, instead of the advice of Senator Chand- 
ler and Senator Howard, may bea question. But 
if Judge Hoar has done anything to break up or 
draw attention to the abuse which Lincoln left us 
as his worst legacy (except of course the legacy | i 
he unconsciously left us in the appo:ntment of S. 
P. Chase for chief justice), he has done a great 
public service. If Gen. Grant will break up the 
monopoly which M. C.’s have maintained in this 
matter of the disposal of the offices, he will event- 
ually deserve the thanks of the country; 
though he runs a political risk in doing so, 1 hope 
he will persevere. He may make as great blur- 





| ¢ 


and | his younger professional brethren. 


severest logic, an eloquence that shall have a 
more enduring life in the breath of tradition than 
is justified by the printed page. 
get to mention that one unmastered power of his 
mind, by which, outside of the ordinary, or even 
known, currents of the human intellect, he was 
accustomed, in private conversation, in the streets, 


Nor should I for- 


n the courts, to utter single disconnected senten- 


cea which conveyed some important truth, dressed 
often in the garb of wisdom. Yet chief amongst 
the qualities which adorned the orator and the 
man, [ should place his generous regard for youth, 
and his unselfish desire to aid and encourage all 


It was this 
‘haracteristic which made him an object of love 


| to his friends, and of admiration to all who had 


ders by following Gen. Sherman’s advice; but no , been associated with him in the trial of cases. 


matter—this special abuse ought to be broken up. 
That Senators and Representatives should be al- 
lowed to keep themselves in Congress by control- 


Now if this quality in one man shall excite our 
admiration and affection, what ought our feelings 
to be when a people of twenty-five or thirty mil 


ing the lighthouses, collectorships and pust-offices | lions emancipate four millions of another race, and 


of their districts, is shameful. If the people will 
voluntarily send nobuidies to Congress, let them 
do so; but don’t let us assent to the practice of al- 
lowing them to farm out the offices, reward their 
flunkies, and punish men who are independent 
enough to despise their claims to superiority. As 
to Judge Hour, it seems a pity to have him leave 
the cabinet for the bench. Give him time, and 
he will make a splendid politician, tor tne bench 
has not half spoiled him yet. What will become 
of him when he pute on the robe guodness only 
knows. 
MR. WELLS. 

That “agent of the Englisn free traders,” Mr. 
Commissioner Wells, hus tnade an excellent re- 

rt; so you see it is poss ble tor a man who as 
Brith gold jingling in his pockets to talk good, 
sound American sense. Mr. Greeley, however, 
has no mercy on him, and he hits him dreadtul 
blows with Henry Clay and Hezekiah Niles, and 
‘*Poik, Dallas and the tariff of ’42”’ I[ am not 
sure us he has yet battered him with this last 
club, but I saw Clay and Niles flying about his 
ears; possibly Polk and Dallas are reserved for 
the final onslaught. I like to see a thing well 
utilized. Here is ‘Polk, Dallas and the tariff ot 
742.” It carried Pennsylvania. It defeat-d Clay. 
It annexed Texas, and all that sort of thing. Atf- 
ter deing all this mischief. ought it not to be made 
to do some good? Of course. Accordingly, sr. 
Greeley uses it to keep up the coal and iron delu- 
sion, and uses it weil, too. 1 hope, | owever, Mr. 
Weils will survive it. Let him not fear Hezekiah 
Niles! No; nor Rollin C. Mallory! No; nor 
even Henry Clay! No; nor the ghost of Calhoun 
and nullification! No; nor even Mr. Greeley’s 
“Yes sir!” and “No sir!” even though uttered 
in his most peremptory way. Courage, Mr. 
Wells! courage! 





Hon. George S. Boutwell on “The 
Transition Period of the United 
States.” 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY LECTURE. 


If the years of our national life were divided 
into periods of ten each, there can be no doubt 
that the decade now closing would be regarded as 
the most important of all. Previous to the vear 
1860, although we had extended our settlements 
nearly to the Rocky Mountains, and although we 
had taken possession of a portion of the Pacific 
coast, the power of the United States for purposes 
of civilization could hardly be considered conti- 
nental; and previous to that time, and Juring the 
whole period of sev nty years, there had been a 
struggle in these States between two distinct and 
hostile torms of civilization. Previous to the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1789, the system of 
slavery within the colonies had been, speaking 
generally, detended by everybody. There is rea 
son to believe if there had been persons of emi- 
nence and power to defend the institution of slav- 
ery previous to the adopt:on of the Federal Con- 
stitution, that the institution itselt would have 
been destroyed betore the Federal Constitution 
could have been formed. Buteveryboly then be- 
lieved that slavery was soon to pass away. One 
of the first results of the late contest between the 
South and the North was the abolition of slavery 
by the proclamation of emancipation. <A great 
truth which was declared in the Declaration of 
Independence, but had betore no vital force in the 
government, is that ‘all men are created equal.” 

I may cail attention to a prevailing error in the 
public mind, and that is that these words, the right 
* “e¢ elected to public employments, are practi- 
cally misunderstood. They do not mean, either 
in tbe Bull of Rights of Massachusetts, or in the 
theory of our government, that any man has a 
right to be elected to a public office, but the right 
is simply that by law he is not excluded trom pub- 
lic office; while the great right, and the right to 
be respected, and the only right to be respected, 
is the right of the people to elect that man to office 
who, in their judgment, is best qualified to per- 
form the duties which they desire to have done. 

One of our great men, who has just left the 
scene of earthly toil, a victim to the war as much 
as the soldier who tell at Gettysburg, or in one of 
the hundred battles in Virginia, was the late Sec- 
retary of War. Mr. Stanton is an illustration that 
should be imitated by the young men of the caun- 
try, that while pubuc employments are in them- 
selves objects of virtuous ambition—while, when 
they are tendered by the public, they cannot be 
properly refused-—yet there can be nothing more 
degrading to the man, nothing more pernicious in 
its influeuce upon the wellare of the State, than 
the seeking public office, either by open or dis- 
ingenuous means. | Applause. ] 

During tice existence ot slavery at the South, 
the children of the people, white generally as well 
as black, were excluded from the benefits of a 
system of pubiic instruction. Now, by a generous 
public sentiment, emanating trom the North, 
aided by the benetactions of Mr. Peabody, the 
whole South is to be subjected to the influence of 
a system of public instruction, But even here, in 
Massachusetts, we have something to learn in re- 
gard ww the character of the system, and the man 
nerin which it should be received ; and it 13 neces- 
sary now, while we are allempluing to introduce a 
system of public schouls into the South, that the 
work should go on trom Massachusetts, that a 
system of public insttuction is good envugh tor all 
the children of the people without regard to any | 
distinction whatsoever, and that in the public 
echuo 8 they can better obtain the elen ents of 
education than anywhere else. lf in Massachu- 
setts, where you have had an experience of several 
generations, you hesitate to accept a system ot 
public instruction as the wisest, the most ctlicient, 
and the best, fur the education of the most of te 
people, if the rich withdraw their chidren, it sects 
permit themselves to be alienated from the sys- 
tem of public instruction ior any reason whatever, 
how is the iufluence of our State, of our section 
of country, how is our intluence diminished in 
the South where they are prejudiced against a 
system of public instruction, and where we shali 
need the influence of every etlort which can be 
put forth to induce the people, white especially, 
to accept a system of public schools and maintain 
them. But one of the advantages secured to the 
country is that by the events of taose ten years it 
is possible to educate the cuildren in Georgia, in | 


‘ 





Louisiana, in Texas, as well as in Massachusetts. 
Republican institutions are to be maintained by a 
basis of popular education, and there is no hope | 
that they can be sustatued upon any other founda- 
tion whatever; and therefore it is that we have 
reason tor gratitude, pot merely that the institu 
tivn of slavery is abolished, not merely that 
equal. v of pulttical rights has been secured, but 
alse t.at the whule country is now ready to re- | 
ceive instruction, popular, general instruction, 
and that upon the basis of popular, general instruc- 
tion we may build frm the temple of freedom. 
And, again, labor questions are agitating the 
peuple of tats section of the country. Something 
has been done, net in the direction, perhaps, 
which those most interested in labor movements | 
would consider advantageous—but something has 
been done by opening tv the entre Soutn imm:- 
gration trom the Nurth and trom Europe. The 
Seuth is rich in its soil, blessed in its climate, . 
rich in its mines of gold, and iron, and coai—re- | 
plete with navigable waters—the Potomac, the | 


t 


it 
it 


t 


t 


anes, the James—various other rivers | 
of Virginia, navigable and capabie of floating the | 
navies ot the world; the Mississippi and tts unb- | 
utanes, the Tennessee and tre Cumberland, made | 
known to us by the events of the war. Ail these | 
means of intercommunicatioa throughvut the | 
South have been revealed, as it were. lt is im- | 
possible that there should be equality of opportu: | 
uty; but something has been done by securing 
equainy of rights. But there is one feature in 
these events wiuch will never cease to excite the 
admiration of the world. In ail previous revolu- 


tar as I know, to indicate to the contrary. 


contrary is historcally the truth. 


as rapidly as possible. 


people of our own country. 
/ an opportunity for universal education. 
have encouraged the laborer to improve his condi 


elevate them, and encouraze them, and cheer 
them in their efforts to do something better and 
wiser for themselves ? 


[Applause | 
The events through which we have passed in 


the last ten years have left something of difficulty, 
and they indicate much of encouragement tor the 
future. 
the loss of our commerce; in the creation of a 
vast national debt; and in a system of taxation 
deemed by the people burdensome. 


They have left something of difficulty in 


Placing 
whatever estimate you please on these discourag- 


ing circumstances which attend us now, estimat- 
ing vour burden of taxation at whatever you may, 
estimating the public debt as you will, estimating 
the loss of your commerce at the largest amount 
named by anybody, aad still upon the ledger there 
is a large balance to the credit of the country. 


|Applause.] We anticipate a perod of peace, and 
there is nothing in the present aspect of affairs, 80 
If of 
peace, then how important it is that the public 


debt should be consi:lerably reduced, and at a pe- 
riod not very remote. 


{Applause ] 
It has been often said that the American people 


are an ayyressive people, with reference to terri- 


tory, and the acquisition of aljoining lands. The 
The govern 
ment of this country, for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, has been rejecting acquisitions of territory. 
When we had pussession ot Mexico in 1847, when 


it was all within our power, we accepted trom her 


two or three of her outlying States, for which we 
compensated her liberally, and all the rest we 


‘abandoned to the people of that country. The 


Sandwich Islands were tendered to this country, 
undoubtedly, many yearsago. This | speak from 
knowledge received many years ago. ‘There 
have been other tenders of islands of the sea from 
time to time, and they have been declined. We 
make no advances by power. We take nothing 
trom anybody by aggression. Other nations and 
other countries have extended their domain by 
force, by military power. 
sesdions, it is by the force of ideas, presenting our 
turm of govern vent, our institutions, furnishing 


to the world an example of aepeople capable of 
governing themselves; and if, by the force of 


these ideas, and the example which we present 
consequent upon these ideas, nations or States 
desire to become integral parts of the American 
Union, it is then a question for us to decide 
whether we will ac ept them or not. If there be 
anything settled by the history ot America from 
the first, it is that there shall be no extension of 
territory by mere force ot arms. But nobody can 
be indifferent to the prospect before us, which is 
that there will be acquisitions of territory by the 
force ot our ideas, by the popular acceptance in 


adjacent States of the ideas and institutions of 


the United States. If, then, by peace there is to 


be an extension of territory, a dissemination of 


our ideas, how important it is that there should 
be nothing in the fact of a vast public debt to pre- 
vent, or to delay, the natural course of affairs in 
this particular. But it (which may heaven avert) 
in the future we are to be involved in hostilities 
against any foreign power, how important it is 
that, before any such crisis shall arise, we shall 
have materially redaced the public debt, in order 
that the credit of the country may be strength- 


ened, and may be equal to any emergency. , 


It ought to be diminished 
But there are greater evils 
in a country even than taxation; and a debt 
which in any sensible degree affects the capacity 


Tax «tion is an evil. 


of a great nation like this to work out its own des- 


tiny, to advocate its ideas, to extend its policy, to 


diffuse its power among the nations of the earth, 


the debt which does, or even threatens to do, all 
or any of these things, is a national evil, which 
ought to be speedily diminished. 


Another ot the evil results consequent upon the 


events of these ten years has been the destruction, 
we may say, of American commerce. No man 
who regards the true interests of the country, can 


doubt as to what our course should be in reference 
No pains should be spared by the 


to this matter. pare 
government, or by the people, by which its resto- 
ration can be accomplished. 


restoration of American 
ocean, that result can be effected. 


commerce upon 
| Applause. | 


The events of these ten years open to us the fu- 
ture, so that we can better comprehend what it 


has in store for this country, and for the world, 


tan we could have comprehended it previous to 


1860 
with a railway to the Pacific. 


We have already spanned this conttnent 


American ideas, to the Englist: language, carried 
to them by Americans; disseminating their ideas 
and establishing their institutions wherever they 
go. Isn't it something, then, in view of th's fu- 
ture, that here, atter seventy years of experience 
ina struggle between two civilizations, one tend- 
ing to progress, to enlightenment, to power, the 
other tending to barbarism, that in this great 
strugvle the better ‘as succeeded and the worse 
has been destroyed? 

We present in thie country a fact which to 
Europe nus: be singular. [he dispersion otf the 
armies of tue United States at the close of the war 
Was as nportant a fact in the suggestions it 


} makes to mankind as was the assembling of mil 

| hons ot men tor the detense of the institutions of 
the country. 
that 
they can stand though they are not supported by 
armies. 
tion of the public debt, the strengthening of our 
institutions, the dissemination of our ideas. 
ation in Europe means the support of standing ar- 
mies, and the continuance of the existing order of | 
things. ? 
France, or Prussia, or italy. should lead in the) 
work of disarming, but there is one great power 
| in Europe triendly to the United States that may 


It was a declaration to all the world 


American institutions are so founded that 


Taxation in America means the reduc- 


Tax- 


Perhaps it is not to be expected that 


jo this, and second the lesson which the United 


Stites are teaching the world, that it is possible 
for a government to stand thatis not sustained by 
armies. : 
is that it is better that institutions should receive 
| the support ot the people, and that the people | Donelson were the result. 
| should be permitted to establish institutions which | country that there was new blood in the war de- 
they will support, than to attempt to maintain in 


stitutions by physical torce which are disagreeable | | : ‘ rae 
| into a sense of his own puerile position also, but 


The lesson to be derived from tms fact 


| to the people who live under then. 


These events, then, lave given equality to the 
They have given 
Chey 


ion. They have given us an opportunity to dis 


; seminate the principles of freedom not only over 
this continent, but over the whole world; and | evidence that was furnished that there was a man 


hey are an evidence that in the coming time 
hese principles, thus established upon American 


hat rulers and people, if you can make a dis- 


tinction between rulers and people, will agree! 
tuat that government 1s strongest which derives | 
ts support from the people, and is ma ntained by | acuon. 
weneral intelligence, and by the tree exercise of reason for this. 
| the political right of every man who lives under! him 


he government, and that as a consequence of the 


enjoyment ot these privileges he is at all times) 
| prepaced to defend. 





Gen. Banks, lately in Europe, calied on the 


lf we extend our pos- 


How this is to be 
dune cannot be set torth upon a plattorm; but this 
we know, if the government and the people of this 
country are united and determined to secure the 
the 


Phe islands of the | 
Pacitic and the continents beyond are open to! 
American commerce, to American enterprise, to 
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? Secretary Stanton. 

“Secretary Stanton should havea bronze statue 

erected to his memory at’ Washington,” was the 

remark, made to us*by a gentleman the day after 

the intelligence of the death of the great War Sec- 

retary was received. The suggestion is a good 

one. There is no man connected with the war 

of rebellion more worthy of honor—none whose 

fame such a tribute would more fitly perpetuate. 

Mr. Stanton had a remarkable intellect. Long 

before the country knew him, his reputation at. 
the bar of the U. S. Supreme Court was of the 

firstrank. The circumstance that firet introduced 

him to the people generally was his being select- 

ed from among so many eminent lawyers to take 

the leading part in the defense of the famous 

Sickles case at Washington, where, in a collection 

of the giants of the profession, he loomed above 

them all. But his great strength, and his most 

marked peculiarity, was, that this intellect was 

always in action. It applied itsélf with enthusi- 

asm to whatever task was befure it, and was vehe- 

ment, energetic, aggressive, in all its exhibitions. 

Here was the grand power of the man. His will- 

force worked with intense effect with his brain- 

force. He never seemed to stop to dream, or re- 

flect, or ponder, in the presence of obstacles. 

Gathering all his faculties, with a mighty impul- 

sive effurt, he dashed right in the face of them. 

They almost always yielded to his onslaught. 

There was tearing work made with opposing 
forces. Foes were trampled down without con- 
sideration or mercy, and even friends who occu- 
pied the position of objectors or obatructives met 
with rough treatment, being rode over rather than 

reasoned with. But the end was gained, and 
gained in the swiftest and surest manner. It was 
time to think of tolerance then—not earlier. Mr. 
Stanton was as ready for explaniticns or apolo- 
gies, we presume, when he had offended in push- 
ing on to his great purposes, as any one else; for 
among all his friends he had the reputation of a 
kind-hearted man. The trouble chiefly was, dur- 
ing the war, that he could not wait for these. 

He always had some great work before him of im- 

portance as affecting the triumph of our arms 
over rebellion. He could not yield in the calls 
which this made upon his attention and his ener- 
gies. It was too important to give way for the 
settlement of individual troubles, the healing of 
personal grievances; so he let himself be misun- 
derstood, he failed to correct or explain acts of 
injustice towards individuals, because he thought 
them of small moment in view of the vastly great- 
er exigency in which the country was involved. 
That the enmity that Mr. Stanton incurred, the 
harshness, the injustice with which he was charg- 
ed, may be traced to this source, and thus account- 
ed for, we do not question. 

Never was such a man as he so needed as at 
the time when he first appeared in President Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet. hat Cabinet, as originally con- 
stituted, contained only one man of brains who 
was not borne down by timidity, and he the least 
influential man in it—we mean Montgomery Blair. 
Mr. Chase could talk vigoroysly enough, but 
was an utter coward when the time came for ac- 
tion, and had almost quarrelled with Mr. Lincoln 
besides. Mr. Seward had hardly got over his 
foxy idea of bribing the Southern leaders into be- 
traying the rebellion over to the hands of the gov- 
-| ernment, and was stil? making drivelling predic- 
tions of ending the contest at arms in thirty days 
—in this way of bribery we presume, for there 
was certainly no prospect of finishing it in any 
other. The rest of the Cabinet were nobodies, 
except Mr. Blair, who had not the confidence 
either of the President or of the country. The 
conduct of the war had become as weak and inef- 
ficient as was possible. An upstart captain of the 
regular service, of whom the most to be said in 
commendation was that he understood the litera- 
ture of his profession of arms, had been installed 
as commander-in-chief of the army of the Poto- 
mac, and in this capacity was lording it over Pres- 
ident, Cabinet, and Congress, and had hoodwinked 
the people to a degree that now seems simply in- 
credible. This diminutive martinet had got so 
far as to believe himself a statesman, as well asa 
general, and was actually undertaking not alone 
to paralyze the arm of the service which he was 
set to make efficient, but was taking upon him- 
self to regulate the whole policy of the govern- 
ment in its course against the armies of the rebel- 
lion. With three hundred thousand men, he had 
stoo:l for long months, hesitating, timorous, dis- 
trustful of himself and of his soldiers, before a bare 
fifty thousand of ill-appointed rebels; yet such was 
the stroag spell that had come over the country, 
that not only did neither President, Cabinet, nor 
Congress dare to put a stop to such pusillanimity, 
but to question the genius and the wisdom of Mc- 
Clellan was held by the people generally to be 
pretty near to actual sedition. 

Into this state of affairs came Stanton. His ap- 
pearing created no special enthusiasm. The peo- 
ple had known him only as a brilliant lawyer, and 
as a Democrat who had developed patriotism in 
the last days of Buchanan’s administration. They 
gave him a kind reception, because he was put in 
power by the President in whom their confidence 
was so strong. There was nothing in this, how- 
ever, that showed that they expected any new or 
novel work at his hands. Stauton might have tal- 
‘Jen into the current of affairs, and gone on coop - 
erating with the others in the policy of ignoring 
the position to which our armies had been brought, 
and acquiescing in the inaction that was fast be- 
coming chronic. He would have had a good 
any friends in this, and very likely have made 
almost no enemies. But he was in the Cabinet 
with nu such purpose. He came there with the 
purpose of contributing his effurts to end the war, 
and he soon found that, to dw this, he had got to 
assert himself as never before. His eye penetrat- 
e 1 the situation, and his brain comprehended the 
immediate, the pressing need of action in our ar- 
mies. He set to work at once to bring this about. 
He began in his own section—the West. Disre- 
| garding the policy of McClellan, which was to keep 
all operations in abeyance till he had mustered 
pluck to move with his own army upon the wooden 
guns at Manassas, Stanton took measures to codper- 


ate with the real generals of the West, who were 


| 
| 


| 





Che brilliant victories of Fort Henry and Fort 
These first notified the 
/partment. They almost galvanized McClellan 
| he exhausted himsel! in getting his friends to tele- 
; graph over the country that the victories were 
| part of his ‘‘plan,”’ and claiming for him their cred- 
it, giving Stanton as authority forso saying. This 

Mr. Stanton bluntly denied—which was the first 


in the Cabinet who had a mind of h:s own, and 


sal, shall be accepted by other nations and by | $t0o/ in tear of neither litte nor big popular idols. 
other peoples; and that dnaliy it may be hoped! Then the Secretary turned his atttention to Mc- 


Clelian himself. He found the ‘finest army on 
| the planet” wasting itself fur mouths in dreary in- 
His first movement was to inquire the 
The old answer was returned to 
“The roads are impassable—the mud is too 
much for us."’ “The mud is at head-quarters,”’ 
; was his scornful response. For the first time, he 
| set up a power in the nation against McClellan. 
| The latter had no strength in himself, but the im- 


French Emperor ere leaving Paris, and, among | *siDation of the nation had, for the time being, 80 
other things, told him that while Governor of | Pervadingly converted him intoa hero that he was 
Massachusetts he dressed himself and aides on |#$ formidable as if he were a real military gen- 
military occasions in the French uniform, at least | '¥s- 
, $0 far as the chapeaux went. “Did any of your, Lincoln's eyes on this point, and, that accom- 
subjects mistake you fur the Grande Empereur ?” 
insinuatingly asked his majesty. 


lt was necessary first to open President 


} 


breige to persuade that most careiul watcber of 


the popular pulee that it was safe to interfere 


‘chief; and how putrivticully, in te Cabinet of An- 
| drew Johnson, he strove to secure the fruirs ot all 


rudely with the popular delusion. Mr. Lincoln 
was enlightened after he was persuaded to order 
an advance of our forces; and had the experience 
of the querulous complaining and feeble failure in 
c@irdge and in enterprise that marked the whole 


more difficult one, and took much longer time in 
its accomplishment. But Stanton never paused 
in it. He felt its necessity, and he wenton. We 
owe it to him that the eyes of the country were 


a year in the prolongation of the war, and its at- 
tendant sacrifice of precious lives and lavish 
treasure, was at last cast off. He found the most 
untoward state of things possible, and the most 
difficult of remedy—a yeneral of feeblest incapac- 
ity and ischievous views as regards the pulicy 
of government, by somé strange fatuity firmly in- 
stailed in the hearts of loyal men. It was from 
this paralysis of energy and efficiency that the 
coming of Stanton relieved us. It was a great ac- 
complishment. It is hardly too much to say that 
the nation was saved by it. 

Of the career of the great War Secretary later, 
we have no time now to write. It was consistent 
with its beginning. The same immense energy, 
iron purpose, and res istless will carried it to suc- 
cess in all its important undertakings, aud have 
made it as well worthy of commemoration as any 
achievements in American history of the present 
century. 











MINOR MATTERS. 


LecturEs.—The Shakers, from several com- 
munities, united in explanations and demonstra- 
tions of their peculiar faith and practices before 
the Union and Fraternity audiences on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings last, to the instruction 
and satisfaction of large numbers of attendants. 
On Wednesday evening, Secretary Boutwell ad- 
dressed the Mercantile Library audience very ac- 
ceptably on the ‘Transition Period’ of the coun- 
try, asketch of which we give. Many were at- 
tracted to the hall with the further expectancy ot 


he said nothing in that direction. The Secretary’s 


a Boston plattorm. 


well-known views in favor of female suffrage. 


the control of the Canadian confederation. 
ada is to them a far-off country, accessible only 
through American territory. 


provincial government. 
nesota, that borders their region. 


these. 
to reach them, except under almost insurmounta- 


cinity to plunder and devastate, as their allies. 
This inhuman suggestion ought to be discounte- 
nanced. There is danger if it is carried out, too, 
that our own people may become involved through 
indignation and sympathy. 


Botier 1n Conaress.—The New York World’s 
Washington correspondent has been giving spe- 
cial attention to Gen. Butler’s case, and declares 
that in the struggle between Schenck and Butler, 
the Ohio general has been completely distanced, 
and that the Massachusetts one is as much the 
leader of the House as he was during the im- 
peachment trial. Butler, by his course on the 
Georgia question, made himself the leader of the 
radicals, and it will be hard for Schenck to catch 
up with him by the presentation of financial meas- 
ures. On these questions the Republicans in 
Congress are much divided. It is said that 
Schenck will head one wing, that which is in the 
interest of the bondholders, the banks and manu- 
facturers, and that Butler will, on the contrary, 
uphold the ideas of the Western men and almost 
coincide with the Western Democrats. He favors 
more currency and areduction of the tariff. The 
prospect now is of a sharp conflict on these ques- 
tions, and that Butler will head the opposition to 
the ways and means committee. Another of But- 
ler’s hobbies is a revision of our patent-laws so as 
to do away with examinations at the patent office. 
We are inclined to think this correspondent some- 
what misled as regards the position of Gen But- 
ler on the tariff question. That the General is 
taking good ground thus far in Congress, we are 
glad to observe. 


Tue Hoosac Tuxsnet.—We leam from the 
Springfield Republican that the work on the Hoo- 
sac Tunnel is now in an encouraging condition. 
The damages by the tlood proved less serious than 
was anticipated, amounting to only about $5000. 
which will probably constitute a claim upon the 
| State; but the contractors stoutly deny any pur- 
| pose of seeking a modification of their arrange- 
‘ment. They want only fair play under the con- 
| tract, and show a manly courage and faith in their 
work. Investigations reveal that William M. 
Tweed, the great leader of the Tammany Democ- 
racy of New York, is one of the bondsmen of 
the contractors in this enterprise. What this 
means we don’t understand, unless it be that the 
|New York ring is making arrangements to draw 
| supplies from this State. From a document fur 
inished to the State treasurer of the official ac- 
counts of this enterprise up to nearly the present 
‘date, we find the expenditures to have been from 
| the beginning, for the tunnel, as fullows:— 


| Scrip loaned previous to 1862 $770,680 
| Scrip, loans and interest to January 1, 1869.... 4,462,215 
| Expended in 1869, less receipts 74.270 


| Interest paid in 1869, less rents................ 224.563 
200,000 


| Southern Vermont railroad ................... 
| $5,731,730 

This amount represents the actual expenditures 
‘already made. to which should be added the ad- 
vances of $280,000 in debt certificates to the 
| Snanlys, making a total outlay from the State 
ltreasury, up to the present time, of $6 011.730. 
Added tu the expenses, stated in the table above, 
'the amount of the Shanlys’ contract, —$4.594. 268, 








'—the to al cost to the State, that can now be spec- | 


ified, is $10,326,018, to which must be added, in- 


: ‘terest on the Walker loan of $3 000,000 unul its | him standing up at his desk,— never seated, —al- | ful representation of the brilliant colors of their 
| chafing tor an opportunity to meet the enemy. | maturity in 1888, and all subsequent interest on | ¥4Y8 unuringly wide-awake, ever on the alert, | 


| the issue of scrip trom which the Shanlys are to 
{be paid. The towns along the line of the road 
, also contributed on their own account to the en | 


terprise in its early days, $126 500, which must. 


‘be included in the general bill ut expenses. 


Secretary STanTON anpD our City Govern. 
!ment.—The death of Mr. Stanton recalls the re 
‘sulutions allopted by the Buston City Council, in 
August, 1867. Mr. City Clerk McCleary said, 
at the time, he seldom recorded resolutions of re- 
spect more felicitously expressed. They were as. 
follows :— 

Resolved, That the municipal authorities of Bos- 
}ton have heard with pieasure that Hos. Epwis 
| M. Stanton, Secretary of War, is now on a visit 
.to Massachusetts tor the sake of health and re- 
| pose, and dee.n it their duty to take advantage of 
this opportunity to express to him their grateful 
sense of the services he has rendered to our coun- 
try in the Cabinets of three successive Presidents 

Resolved, That in recalling this remarkabie re- 


cord ot ability, constancy, loyalty and self sacri- 


fice, they act in unison wit! patriotic ‘ellow-citi- 
zens, who cannot cease to remember how firm/y, 
in the Cabwet ot James Buctanan, he stoud by 
the National Union when it was almost aban 
doned; how triumphantly. in the Cabinet of 
Abraham Lincoln, be advanced and directed the 
National energies to their unparalleled height, 
while he won the affection and confidence of nis 


tne sacrifices of life and treasure by the establish- 
ment of ioe! ge and permanent reconstruction. 
Resolved, That bearing in mind these things, 


of the Virginia campaign. The other task was a| 


opened, and that the incubus that cost us at least | 


hearing his views on the financial questivn; but 


sonorous voice was very w2lcome once again on 
On Thursday evening, Miss 
Dickinson spoke to the Bay State audience on 
the woman-question, repeating in new torm her 


Tue Rep River Revo.it.—The insurrection 
of the Red River people is still triumphant. 
They keep their Canadian Governor in exile at 
Pembina, and defy all attempts to reduce them to 
Can- 


They don’t know 
the Canadians or care for them, and what little 
toleration they might have had for their rule has 
been crushed out by false policy on the part of the 
Their intercourse is al- 
most entirely with our people, in the State of Min- 
There is doubt- 
less a good deal uf sympathy felt for them among 
Meantime, the Canadians, not being able 


ble difficulties, with troops of their own race, are 
contemplating setting the Indian tribes of the vi- 


| in speech. 


and Lee's surrender. 
ot his res.dence on K street, which was bright as 
day, trom the fire-works on the square ia front, he 
seemed transported with rm joicing, beating time 
with his foot to the music of the band, and afier 
they had played ‘Dixie,’ exclaiming, “Now give 
us Yankee Doodie!”’ 
General Grant, in a coach, aud amid the wildest 


SME a0 aon nines 


! which already belong to history, it is, by the 
municipal authorities of Boston, in justice to them- 
selves and to the people they represent, hereby 

Ordered, That the hospitalities of the City of 
Boston be, and hereby are, tendered to Hon. 
Epwin M. Stanton, and His Honor the Mayor 
be requested to communicate this action to the 
distinguished gentleman, and ascertain in what 
— it will be most agreeable for him to receive 
them. 


Mr. Stanton was obliged from the state of his 
health to decline the civilities tendered. He 
modestly added: ‘‘I claim no more merit than 
justly belongs to all loyal and patriotic men and 
women who were ready to bear all, do all, and 
suffer all, that their government might be saved, 
and its foundations established upon the principle 
of universal freedom, guaranteed by universal 
suffrage and universal education.”’ A loftier sen- 
timent could hardly be expressed iu fewer words. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTA. 
Wgsuixom, Dec. 29, 1869. 
HOM@s VfRTUAL REJECTION. 

So far as I can learn, a large majority of the 
pronounced, reliable Republicans here-about, 
while admitting the fact that Mr, Hoar is able and 
learned in the law, nevertheless applaud the 
course of the Senators who stood out against his 
confirmation as Associate-Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Salmon P. Chase, in whom we all so 
strongly confided before his accession to the bench, 
has turned out so badly, playing so constantly 
into the hands of the reiictionary party of the 
country, that those who are Republicans from 
principle and deep-seated convict:on are distrust- 
ful of every man not tried ‘“‘so as by fire.” They 
are wofully afraid of being cheated again. A 
man’s political antecedents, theoretivally, are not 
with them a euflicient guaranty for the future,— 
especially when, as they allege to be* the case 
with Mr. Hoar, he has obstinately insisted on the 
retention in office of men appointed under the 
Jolnson-Seward-Evarts regime—men_ hostile to 
the spirit and aims of tie Republican organization 
of the country,—and thus practically placed him- 
self in antagonism to the growth and perpetuity 
of that organization. They reason that, as under 
the ascendency of no other party but the Repub- 
ligan would Mr. Hoar have ever been called to 
the Attorney-Generalship, he should have been 
in thorough sympathy and affiliation with its re- 
sponsible, leading men, taking counsel with them, 
instead of rudely giving them the cold shoulder; 
cooperating with them heartily in measures to 
strengthen the cause in its necessarily prolonged 
contest with those wily political influences which 
would, even at this late day, if they could obtain 
control ot the fulcrum of tederal power,overturn ev- 
ery thing that has been done in the way ot righteous 
reconstruction of the rebel regions. A party that 
has carried the country, upon an issue fairly made 
up and thoroughly understood by the voters, has a 
right to the federal patronage. It it is to be held 
responsible for its measures and policy, it should 
have, for its instrumentalities in carrying out its 
will and purpose, those who “believe in it,’’ and 
will not, either directly or indirectly, seek in any 
degree to thwart its aims, or be hobnobbing and 
parleying with those who designate themselves 
by the cant term of ‘“‘conservatives,” and who are 
in reality paralyzing to everything hopefully pro- 
gressive. ‘‘He that is not for us is against us, 
and he that gathereth not with us scattereth 
abroad.” A party should, of course, appoint 
good men—men of intelligence, capability and 
character. On this point, I believe, there is no 
controversy. In justice to itselt, as well as to the 
country as a whole, it should bring into the ser- 
vice the best men it can find. And it need not go 
to the ranks of its opponents to find them. It has 
among its own members as much of all the prime 
requisites of qualificatiun as can be discovered 
elsewhere. Or if it hasn’t, it had better disband 
at once, relinquish the reins of power entrusted to 
it by the pupular suffrage, and turn them over to 
some other organization not struck with political 
madness, or, rather, political ¢drocy. 

“‘WARRINGTON’’ AND CURTIS IN ERROR. 

I observe that our friend the charmingly-racy 
correspondent of the Springfield Republican, as 
well as Mr. Curtis in his lecture on the Civil Ser- 
vice of the Government, speak of the custom of 
placing the distribution of the public official pat- 
ronage at the disposal of the members of Con- 
gress, asa practice which originated under the 
administration of President Lincoln. This is an 
entire mistake. It is true, Massachusetts Con- 
gressmen may not have had much, if any, share 
in the apportionment uf federal appointments be- 
fore Linculn’s time, for the simple reason that 
they were usually opposed in pulitics to the win- 
ning party in the nation, and theretore could pre- 
fer no claim on the partisan score. But Con- 
gressmen trom Democratic States had the busi- 
ness all to themselves, shaping not only the course 
ot affairs within their own immediate constituen- 
cies, but even deciding who should fill some of 
the lucrative places in the Boston Custom-House. 
Buchanan appointed J. Madison Cutts, father of 
Senator Douglas’s second wife, to an important 
bureau in the Treasury Department. Certain 
Democrats complained that Douglas was getting 
more than “his share,’’ and was looking out too 
sharply for his family connections. Whereupon 
he came out in a Washington political newspaper 
with a disclaimer, saying that Mr. Cutts’s ap- 
pointment was not made at his solicitation, and 
he did not ask to have it charged to the propor- 
tion of his State of Illinois. President Buchanan 
then came out, in the paper, over his own signa- 
ture, with the statement that he made the ap- 
pointment himself, on the score of fitness, &c., 
without consultation with Mr. Douglas. Both 
ot them lied, of course; but that is ‘“‘neither here 
nor there,” for my present purpose, as an illus- 
tration. I might multiply examples of the gen 
eral fact, which I have asserted, but it is hardly 
necessary. 


4 


An elderly gentleman, now at my elbow, was, 
some time after the election of Harrison to the 


fluence ot Rutus Choate, then United States Sen- 
ator. The applicant wanted the Boston city 
post-office; but that, as thought best by the Mas- 
sachusetts Whig Senators and Representatives, 
was given to another. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. STANTON. 

The death of the great War Secretary startled 
every body by its suddenness, people generally sup- 
posing he had latterly been greatly recuperating. 
Had it occurred a year and a half ago, soon after 
he had been meanly left in the lurch by the final 
vote of the Senate on the impeachment trial, | 
should have not been astoni-hed; for, about that | 
time, as I passed down Fourteenth street, one day | 
near sunset, | was surprised at his altered appear- | 
ance,as he waiked teebly along, leaning on the 
aim of his son. He was recovering from an ill- 
ness which had confined him for some days to 
his residence. He was holluw-eyed, | remember, 
and his cheeks were flabby—his whole appearance | 
presenting a marked contrast to the personnel [ ad | 
so often seen during the war. 

Now that he is gone, I hear some who former- 
ly complained of the rigor of his administration, 
in the conduct of the war, admit that his career 
was characterized by transcendent ability, and | 
challenged respect by its preéninent treedom 
| trom weakness and vacilia‘ion. In assiduous ap- 
| plication to public duty, he literally wore himself 
out. “Many atime and ott,’ as [ had occasion 
to visit the War Department, | invariably found 





j unbendingly resolute and energetic in purpose, | 
{yet not the upremittingly stern and implacable 
| personage he was sumetinivs represented to be. 
He was sometimes, in muiments of relaxation from 
| Mupotonous toil, genial in expression and playful 
How vividly I recall, at this moment, 
his vigorous, robust appearance, when, seven 
years ago, last summer, as I stood in tront of the 
Executive Mansion, he came along from the di 
recuun of the War Department, in his slightly 
rolling, waddling gait, like that of Rev. Dr. Cha- 
pin, ot New York, wiow in general he more near- , 
ly resembled than any other man. As he passed 
up the steps uf the White House, to attend . Cab- 
inet-meeung, Mr. Chase came along the graveled 
wak leading trom the Treasury building. Mr. 
Stanton, having reference to Mr. Chase's then re- 
cently succesetul efforts to get through some finan- 
cial Measures at first strongly opposed by some 
ut the Senators, exclaimed, **Lo! the conquering 
hero comes! the man who beat the Senate!” 
And both passed through the duorway haw-haw- 
ing as loudly as would be decorvus fur such dig- 
nitaries. 

Another memorable occasion when I saw him 
in public, was the night betore Lincoln's assassi- 
nation, when all Washington was in a blaze ot il- 
jumination in honor of tve capture of Richmond 
Standing on the door-step = ¢ 


Presently, along came 


The same rule was followed during | 
the little time the Whigs were in the ascendency. | 


Presidency, appointed to the Collectorship of the | 
port of New Bedtord, Mass., by the personal in- | 


in explanation of Unitarian views of Christ, that | 

“the genius of Unitarianism is so hospitable to | that Agriculture in the future is certain to be very dif- 

various forms of thought and worship, that, with- ferent from what it has bees in the past, and hopes to 

out giving a biography of all the Unitarians now , ¢™body words of cheer as well as hints for guidance to 
| 7 ~ » ow 

living, it would be impossible to tell what they lee rare Ses et ee 
’ 


believe and in what forms they worship.” 


Representatives is Fernando Wood, who was | 

: N ity in 184! \. 
elected nom ew York ‘a ke FORD, when ber | McPhail, Jr., of Boston, whose pianos received high pre- 
twenty-eight years of age. The member who has | miuins at the late fair of the Mechanics’ Association, im 
served longest is Robert C. Schenck, who is in. Boston. It was purchased expressly for the society, by 
his eighth term. The lomgest consecutive term js | a committer, of which Mr. George F. Sumner is chair- 
man. The well-known Canton correspondent of the Ded- 
1857 ham (Gazette, 8. B. Noyes, Esq .—a musical gentleman 
= of faultless taxte,—says the instrument is a superb one. 
most vigorous of the 7ri/une's ‘‘On-to-Richmond” 
articles were from Secretary Stanton’s pen. 
had supposed that Charles A. Dana and Fitz- 
enthusiasm of the throngs in the street, passed | Henry Warren did all that business. Or, can it | of its ability in its chosen Hoe there can be flo doubt. 
into the mansion with Mr. Stanton, Andinaimo- "be that the Republicun is innocent enough to con- ' This number has among other articles a suggestive and 


870. 


ment or two, I saw, passing in, in a sneaking 
manner, with a few who peered into the entry 
from curiosity, the assassin O’Laughlin, whom I 
afterward saw in the Arsenal, during the trial of 
the conspirators. I remember thinking at the 
time that he was merely some half-tipsy loafer. 
So glides before me, like the memory of a dream, 
a visioned scene of the past. 
THE NEW ENGLAND SUPPER. 

One of those vieasant little mutual-admiratiou 
sit-downs which are so enjoyable, occurred here 
on the night of the 22d inst., at the new Masonic 
Temple; the historical fore-text therefor being the 
traditional landing of some stalwart Englishmen 
and Eoglis!iwomen, on a rock in Plymouth, some 


ere was a table spread with viands more or less 
inviting, music, and speeches from Senator Wil- 
son, of Mass., Senator Hamilton, of Maine, Rep- 
resentative Poland, of Vermont, Major Poore, of 
the Boston Journal, and several others; and after- 
wards a dance. To one of the toasts, Mrs. Lip- 
pincott (Grace Greenwood) responded in a man- 
ner quite witty and entertaining. The venerable 
Bumble- Bee of the District of Columbia buzzed 
ag usual on public occasions. ; 

Mr. J. . Crossman, formerly a citizen of 
Bridgewater, in your State, was one of the man- 
agers or committee of arrangements, and it was 
mainly through his enterprise, energy and tact 
that the business part of the festival was success- 
tully carried through. He for awhile held an 
official position under the city-government here, 
till he fell under the displeasure of the Mayor, on 
account of sympathizing with the Crane-opposi- 
tion to his honor, of which I have betore written 
you. As the admission to the festival was by 
ticket ($2 for the supper, and $1 for the dance), 
some Vigilant inquisitur had Mr. Crossman up be- 
fore a magistrate the next morning, for violating 
a city-ordinance by holding a public entertain- 
ment with an admission-fee without first obtaining 
a license! Shade of the Pilgrims! What an un- 
thankful return for piously commemorating your 
virtues, by the tuneful viol and the flitting teet! 

VARIOUS CHIT-CHAT. 

It is said here that a considerable portion of the 
settlers in the Territory of Montana are ex rebels 
of Price’s army. Some people are theretore so 
ungenerous as to insinuate that the late Governor 
Ashley’s new-born and zealouely-proclaimed zeal 
for white emigration thither, had an eye to the 
conciliation of that class of some-time future 
voters, preparatory to the some-time-future elec- 
tion of Senators from that prospective State, now 
in embryo. Such insinuations may be unjust; 
but public men, whose names fly everywhere on 
the wings of the wind, are in one sense public 
property, and they mustn’t be chicken-hearted 
por thin-skinned if they are talked about with 
considerable freedom, and their motives conceived 
and even misconceived. Let them not fear. The 
truth will finally come to the surtace, and the mis- 
apprehensions, whatever they may be, finally 
sink out of sight. 

Judge Richardson, of the Middlesex Probate 
Court in your State, who has for some months 
acted as one of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury, will, it is said, finally vacate the latter 
position in a few days, an! return North to re- 
sume his place on the Probate bench. He was 
said to have had ‘‘expectations’’ in connection 
with the subject of the new circuit judgeship, to 
which Gen. Shepley was finally appvinted. 

Although so many Congressmen have left town 
during the adjournment over the holidays, yet 
the holidays themselves make the town lively and 
cheery. LEVERETT. 


two hundred and fifty years ago or thereabout. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The compliments of the season to all our 
readers! 

Greeley’s first essay on Agriculture will be upon 
the best method of planting Cardiff giants.— Post. 

They call the girls in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, who scissor sheets of postal currency, 
“Revenue cutters.” 

James Redpath, the lecture-bureautocrat, was 
watch-ed on Christmas-day, by his friends. His 
speech, like his timekeeper, was golden. 

The Advertiser and 7'ranscript issued Christmas 
| supplements each so good it has been difficult ever 
since to decide which was to be preferred. 

The New York Evening Post says-that cashiers 
who mainly devote themselves to defalcations, are 
not financiers in general, but only in the abstract. 

The Traveller says there is soon to bea wed- 
ding in the family of a major of the State militia 
of thiscity. Is that reporter sharpening his pencil ? 

Subscribers and others, who have desired cop- 
ies of the Commonwealth for five weeks past, can 
now be furnished with those of either date on ap- 
plication at the office. 

A St. Louis paper, speaking of a family in New 
York that made a fortune out of whiskey, says 
| they live on Twenty-third street, in a pertect de- 
 lirium tremens of splendor. ‘ 





According to the vote on Judge Hoar’s con- 
firmation, which we print below, the only New 
England Senator who voted in the negative was 
Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont. 

The Tennessee malignants are now excusing 
their attempt to take down Gen. Thomas’s por- 
| trait by calling it ajoke. We hope it was, though 
a poor one. But their haste to explain is no joke. 

Ata supper which Horace Greeley lately at- 
tended, he was asked to partake of some frozen 
| pudding; he said he would if they would warm 
| him some, and added he never could bear cold 

pudding. ‘ 

The Common Council has defeated the Wash- 
| ington street extension, laid over the Suffolk 
street district raising, and ruled out the Insane 
The widening of Eliot street is 





| Hospital subject. 


| approved. 

The public debt statement for the present month 

' shows about the same decrease as last month, $7,- 

| 500,000. The gold in the Treasury up to date is 
$107,228,000; gold certificates, £37,882,660; cur- 


| Tency, $10,410,000. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer, as bitter a partisan 
Democratic newspaper as the country contains, 
almits that “without Edwin M. Stanton nothing 
was more certain than that the South would have 
secured their independence.’”’ 

President William G. Harris, of the retiring 
Common Council, an estimable man, and an ex 
cellent presiding-officer, was presented Thursday 
evening with a superb watch by his associate 


| members—a well-deserved testimonial of friend- 
| 
| ship. 


The argument that because the ‘Suffolk terri- 
tory” inhabitants have suffered inconvenienc- so 
long, they have, like eels under the skinning 
process, become used to it, hence do not mind it, 
aud need not be immediately cared fur, is not 


| very encouraging to their patience. —/ost. 


Mesers. John H. Pray, Sone & Co., the well- 
known carpet-dealers, have issued a superb cal- 
lendar for 1870, the margin of which gives a faith 


various merchandise. Nothing more elegant can 
be devised by any trader. 


It will be a source of no ordinary satisfaction to | 
many minds to know that the family of the pa-! 
triot Stanton, whom in his solicitude for the na 
tion he had neglected to provide for, are to be | 
put in comfortable pecuniary circumstances by | 
those who remember his own services and sacri- 
fices. 





—— ——————— a eel 


found the late Secretary of War with Henry B. 
Stanton? 
Beauty. 
Earthly beauty shadows heavenly glory, 
That the g!ad svul, inspi-ing it, 
May climb high heaven’s promontory 
By its shining torch uplit. 
Beauty bringeth beauty up to God ;— 
Not few the pathways, drear nor dim, 
By children’s thoughtless feet uptrod 
Conduet the beautiful to Him. 

The Chicago Tribune is sharp on a grammatical 
‘point, and says: ‘Will editors of quarterlies and 
of the New York TJribune have the grace to 
learn that woman isa noun, and cannot be used 
as an adjective; that we can have women haters 





‘or women_lovers, but we will not submit to wo. 
| man-speakers nor woman-teachers; that we can 
| have female speakers and female teachers, but we 
' rebel against female colleges, female hospitals, and 


| all other female objects of the neuter gender.”’ 


| Ifthere ever was a devoted, modest, self-deny. 
|ing minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ, who 
| went about his work without ostentation and with 
forgetfulness of everything save his Master's cause, 
| it was the late Baron Stow, the venerable Baptist 
| preacher of this city, taken to his reward within 
‘the past week. His sincere piety, true humility, 
and personal goodness, made better men and wo. 
men of all who knew him. His influence for 
righteousness none can estimate. °¢ 


‘‘Nasby"’ has been among the shoe-makers of 
Massachusetts, and takes off his mask to write 
about them. He gives a very good account in his 
own paper, and says they are, as a rule, superior 
men—intelligent, sober, hard-working and pru. 
dent; and the most of them, who have ordinary 
luck, do not strike old age without having accumu. 
lated enough to float comfortably. It is a mig. 
take, in his opinion, to suppose that this class of 
mechanics is underpaid. Very far from it, he 
thinks, and goes on to give facts and statistics to 
sustain this view. 


The following petition to a school-board is be 
ing extensively signed in Cincinnati, and may be 
circulated in other cities before -long :— 

The undersigned, citizens and tax payers, be 
lieving that the female teachers empioyed in our 
public schools are fully as efficient as any equal 
number of male teachers in the same grades, re- 
spectfully petition your Honorable Body that you 
will reconsider and annul your salary schedule, 
giving equal pay for equal service, and abolishing 
the rule which now excludes female teachers en- 
tirely trom situations for which we consider them, 
from long experience, better adapted than many 
of the male incumbents. 

Rev. Samuel Osgood—‘Sammy Osgood,’’ as 
known in the denomination—of New York, has 
gone from Unitarianism to Episcopacy. He has 
now found ‘‘rest,”’ probably. It was Sammy 
who, before the war, had ‘‘no country,” but who, 
upon the war, got more of the national flag about 
his pulpit than any other divine. It was Sam- 
my, also, who, while Parker was living, thought 
he could not allow him the Christian name, but 
who, upon his death, claimed him as “the choice 
product of New England Unitarianisny.” It is 
evident healthy Episcopacy will not be strength- 
ened by this later accretion. 


The Chicago girls live in a divorce-seeking at- 
mosphere, and are, of course, affected thereby. 
One of them kept a betrothed on his guod behav- 
ior by threats of a suit for breach of promise. 
If he was absent from her for two days there came 
anote, ‘‘Darling—If I do not see you in two hours 
[ shall commence the suit. Thy adoring Marion.”’ 
Naturally, he went. If she wanted to go to a 
concert, and he did not profess a willingness to es- 
cort her, there came a note: “My Own Thornley 
— The papers are in the hands of a ‘lawyer. 
Faithfully yours.” The youth endured all this 
until she insisted on his taking a class in an infant 
Sunday-school and cutting off his imperial. Then 
he had her arrested for disorderly conduct. 


The following is said to be the correct state- 
ment of the vote on the nomination of Judge 
Hoar for a seat on the United States Supreme 
bench :— 

Yeas — Buckingham, Cattell, Cole, Corbett, 

Cragin, Hamlin, Morrill (Maine), Morrill (Ver- 
mont), Morton, Nye, Pattersor, Pomeroy, Pratt, 
Ramsey, Scott, Sumner, Trumbull, Willey, Wil- 
son, Warner—20. 
Nays—Abbott, Bayard, Brownlew, Carpenter, 
Casserly, Chandler, Conkling, Davis, Drake, 
Edmunds, Fowler, Gilbert, Hamilton, Harlan, 
Howard, Howe, Kellogg, McDonald, Norton, 
Osborn, Rice, Robertson, Ross, Saulabury, Saw- 
yer, Schurz, Sp:ncer, Stewart, Stockton, Thayer, 
[hurman, ‘Tipton, Vicars, Williams—365. 

Absent—Anthony, Boreman, Cameron, Fenton, 
Perry, McCreery, Pool, Sherman, Sprague, 
Yates—10. 

A sufficient number of the so-called Republi- 
cans of the new Common Council have become 
so far demoralized by the prospect of good places 
on committees, &¢., as to agree to sustain Mr. In- 
galls, a Democrat, for President; and he will ac- 
cordingly be elected, on Monday next. Conspic- 
uous in this log-rolling business was Mr. Hollis 
R. Gray, of South Boston, who, a few montis 
xince, was extremely anxivus to organize a 
Young Men's Republican Club, to purify Repub- 
ican politics in Boston. The reason given for 
this desertion of their party is that the Republi- 
cans had no member competent to discharge the 
duties of the chair of that body! This is an ac- 
knowledgment of inferiority that our oppo ents 
never thought of; but we think it quite likely— 
extending out of the chair as well as in it—when 
we see how easily a Republican majority of ten 
or twelve is deluded by small politicians though 
smart wire-pullers. 


Surgeon-General Barnes's report gives some cu- 
rious statistics on the sanitary peculiarities of 
The whites show 23.20 
cases per thousand for disease, to 18.59 among the 
blacks. This would indicate that black troops are 
healthier, and therefore cheaper to the govern- 
ment, than white soldiers. On the other fand, 
the blacks lost 13 per thousand by death from dis- 
ease, and 5 per thousand by injuries, while the 
mortality among the whites was but 10 per thou- 
sand on account of diseases, and 3 per thousand 
on account of injuries. This confirms the impres- 
sion that was given during the war that the blacks 
have not the same stamina to resist and overcome 
disease or bodily injuries which seems inherent 
in the constitution of the whites. Going still 


white and black soldiers. 








bility, to 25 per thousgnd of the whites. 


Rev. John W. Chadwick writes to the Tribune, | F 


farther to redress the balance is the fact that 48 
per thousand of blacks were discharged for disa- 
On the 
whole, the colored soldiers would seem to be more 


| like children in respect to health—they are either 


well and happy, or else they easily succumb to 


disease; whereas the whites, like grown people, 
jare rarely entirely well, but mind sickness much 


esa. 





Business Notes. 
Mr. Greeley proposes to write a series of essays om 
arming, to be published each week during 1870, in The 


| Tribune. The essays will all appear inthe daily, semi- 


weekly and weekly editions. 


He means to demonstfate 


There was recently a social redinion of the Unitarian 


society of Canton, at which there was some good music 


The senior member of the national House of and singing. Miss Caroline French assisted most effi- 


hat of Mr. Dawes, of this State, beginaing in 


The Springfield Republican says some of the 


We 


ciently at the pianoforte, which isa fine-toned and ele 


ant new instrument from the manufactory of A. M. 


The Radical, for January, as the Transcript says, starts 


on th@new year true to its name and purposes, and will 
be satisfactory to believers in the authority of ideas only, 
and those who would have inquiry free ard fearless at 
any cost. Its opinions may often be questionable; but 
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comes every critic who has the welfare of his readers in 
mind to say so in plain terms. 


ford. In his prospectus the editor gives alist of con-| At the Boston Miss Lucille Western has drawn fair- 


tributots who are to‘aid him, in which are the names of sizei audiences to witness her performance of ‘The 
men and women who are sure to have the attention of | 


laany readers. 


The anrouncement of the second series of Horticul- 
tural Hall Sunday afternoon lectures is given in our ' 
Special Notice column. The names of the speakers, and , 
the topics selected, give promise of a rare feast of higher 
thought on religious and moral themes. The well-de- 
served popularity of the first series, last winter, will 
doubtless be an incentive to the purchase of tickets early 
now. Were this not 80, we should urge all friends of | 
honest and liberal expression of views to take tickets; 
but we regard the success of the course as already assur- 
ed, and the only question is whether those desirous of 
listening shall embarrass themselves by delay in secur- 
ing tickets. The probability is that this will be the most 
intellectual entertainment ever giveu in Boston. 


Music Notes. 
The fifth symphony concert of the Harvard Musical 
Association presented hardly the usual variety, though 
fs much that was new aud more than the usual contrasts 
im the selection. Liszt’s fantasia (new) gave a pleasant 
impression, and afforded a good opportunity for Miss 
Topp’s expressive and brilliant, rather than severely 
correct, execution. But it was a relief to return to Men- 
delasohn, with whose always pleasing overture to ‘“‘Ruy 
Blas” the performance ended. The whole concert was 
good, and not behind its predecessors; if any change is 
observable, we think it is an increase of finish in execu- 
tion. The visit of Mr. Thomas has not been without its 
influence in Boston; and had we as large a corps to se- 
lect from as he, we should be in no whit behind the just- 
ly celebrated “Philharmonic.” 





Literary Notes. 

The leading article in the Parisian Revue Brittanique, 
for October, is a complete translation of Col. Higgin- 
son’s paper on “The Greek Goddesses” in the July At- 
lantic, duly credited to the American magazine. 

Littell’s Living Age, in addition to its usual large 
amount of the best scientific, literary, historical and po- 
litical matter, is publishing two new serial stories, one 
by Mrs. Oliphant, and the other by Charles Lever. The 
number for last week contains also a story by Anthony 
Trollope, and the number for this week has one by Miss 
‘Thackeray. To new subscribers for the year 1870, the 
four numbers fur December, 1859, containing the begin- 
ning of Mrs. Uliphant’s novel, etc., are sent gratis. Fur- 
ther particulars are given in an advertisement elsewhere. 

The second number of the new series of Every Satur- 
day is a decided improvement even on the excellence of 
the first in the number and quality of its illustrations. 
Upon its first page is a brilliant and spirited picture of 
“A Spanish Boy,” froma painting by Hurlstone; and 
in the inside, Mr. George H. Boughton’s ‘Puritans Go- 
ing to Church” is reproduced, covering two pages, and 
there are two excellent full-page Christmas pictures be- 
sides. We hope soon to see a return to the old practice 
of giving credit for the articles selected in the literary 
matter of this excellent periodical. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers sent Miss Alcott, on Christ- 
mas day, a check for $2500, anticipating the semi-annual 
settlement of the copyright account of ‘‘Little Women.’ 
Miss Alcott replied to a complimentary note of the 
firm: —‘After toiling so many years along the up-hill 
road, always a hard one to women writers, it is pecu- 
Marly grateful to me to find the way growing easier at 
last; with pleasant little surprises blossoming on either 
side, and the rough places made smooth by the courtesy 
and kindness of those who have proved themselves 
‘friends’ as well as ‘publishers.’’’ Over three thousand 
sets of ‘‘Little Women”’ have been sold the past month. 


Dramatic Notes. 
The business of the week has been uniformly good, 
and although the season, as a whole, has not fairly re- 


i? warded the enterprise of our managers, that worthy fra- 


ternity have the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
enjoyed a prosperity which has not extended to other 
cities. The managers in New York have the “blues."’ 
The French Theater struggies. The Fifth Avenue Thea- 
ter opens nightly to a beggarly account of empty boxes. 
The Olympic suffers also, and even Wallack is said to be 
discouraged at the lack of encouragement bestowed 
upon his unwonted personal efforts to attract the public. 
The /ta/ian Opera, having fresh and brilliant artists, has 
the effect of a new sensation upon the elife; and Tum- 
many, as usual, assembles a vulgar herd, who deem it 
their ‘inalienable right” to part in the evening with the 
hali-dollar earned during the day. In Philadelphia the 
case with first-class amusements isthe same; and from 
Chicago we hear that the closing of one or two theaters 
is contemplated as an absolute necessity. These state- 
ments furnish new evidence of the thrift and comforta- 
ble condition of Boston people, who, in the most de- 
pressing season we have known for years, liberally main- 
tain six regular theatrical establishments, one irregular 
and nondescript dramatic temple, innumerable courses of 
lectures, aud a never-ending series of concerts, while the 
introducers of ‘‘side-shows’’ seldom go away empty- 
handed. So let us take courage and look forward toa 
new and brighter year without misgivings. 

Nothing new can be said of “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” at Se/icyn's, Which has but two weeks more to 
run. The only variety in its recent performance has 
been the introduction of the beautiful ‘‘Bee Dance,’’ by 
M'lle Morlacchi, which to our mind is the most delicate 
expression of fanciful thought that has ever been made 
by ‘‘music addressed to the eye." This gifted artiste 
was wildly applauded for her terrific efforts in the rav- 
ishing ‘‘can can”’ when first she came to Boston, but in 
the opinion of the most intelligent and judicious of her 
admirers, she may be well content to rest her profes- 
sional reputation upon the exquisite execution of this 
fairy-like and electrical movement. 

Concerning the next attraction at this theater, ‘Little 
Em'ly,”’ we are told, on competent authorit,, that Mr. 
Andrew Halliday has made the best play that our stage 
has yet acquired from one of Dickens's novels. Itisa 
dramatic exposition of the novel of ‘* Davi Copper- 
field,” or, rather, of two episodes iu the novel —Emily’s 
seduction and Mr, Wickfield’s misfortunes, It is also 
said that no critic will fail to commend the fidelity to 
Dickens's characters and text which Mr. Halliday hax 
preserved, vor the simple taste and sense with which he 
has so fashioned and arranged his series of scenes as to 
make the double plot unfold itself, from point to point, 
with constantly increasing dramatic interest and stage 
effect. All the characters save one—and there are six- 
town in all—enter upon the scene during the first act; 
and each is distinctly presented and so used as to make 
a decided impression in deed and word. The act closes 
with Pegotty’s departure in search of his stolen Em'ly— 
which is a situation of great pathos. Act second shows 
Heep's inachinations and Micawber celebrating his new- 
ly acquired good fortune, and terminates with a touch- 
ing compact made by Martha, the outeast, with Pegot- 
ty, the wanderer, in the churchyard of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. The stage effect of this scene will be uncommonly 
handsyme. In act third we have the great shipwreck 
scene on Yarmouth sands, which will be effective; and 
also de rescue of Little Em’'ly and the death of Ham 
and Seerforth In act fourth is seen the exposure of 
Heep §S mischief, and the departure of the emigrants for 
anewome ina foreigu land. Mr. Selwyn feels great 
intengst in the success of this piece, and is devoting him- 
ow his artists assiduously to its elaborate presenta- 
ti Having made a hit in New York, where its with- 
frawal is made necessary ouly by the coming of Fech- 
ter, it is probable that it will enjoy a long run here. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Charles H. Vaaodenhoff 
has again declined to play a part (Steerforth” in “Lit- 
tle Emly’) assigned him by Mr. Selwyn, aud that he 
has been discharged from the company. That Mr. Sel- 
wyn did right no one familiar with theatres, who un- 
derstands the necessity which exists for rigid discipline, 
will deny; but the public, who care not a straw for any | 
differences which may occur between any manager and | 
any actor, must and will deplore the loss of two such 
accomplished performers from any company as Messrs. 


Child-Stealer,’’ in the concoction of that name, written 
by Mr. Charles Gaylor, of New York. It is not only 
wretched in point of literary and dramatic quality, but 
is impious and low. Such a piece disgraces the stage. 
It is due to the actress, however, in whose repertory 


the miserable heroine is the most consistent and natural 
piece of acting whiclhe has yet given. 

It is rumored that Mr. Joseph Jefferson will givea 
short season of “‘Rip Van Winkle’ at the Boston in the 
spring. 

The reports which come to us through the New York 
papers of scenes enacted in court by Mr. William Hor- 
ace Lingard and Miss Alice Dunning furnish somewhat 
racy, albeit not very instructive or elevating reading. 
We have no special authority on this subject, but the 
whole thing looks to us very much like one of Jim Fisk’s 
ingenious and unscrupulous advertisements of the Grand 
Opera House, where the Lingards are under engagement 
and have been doing a bad business. 

An entertainment of rare interest and universal de- 
| light will be, doubtless, the Wonders of the Arctic Zone, 


views taken during the Hayes and Bradford expeditions 
to the Northern seas. It is to be inaugura.ed on Tues- 
day next, at the Tremont Temple, and that eminent 
writer, Mr. D. A. Wasson, will present an explanatory 


trust the exhibition will be completely successful. Adult 
and youth, alike, will be intensely interested. 








NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The city of Charlestown has made provision 
for the preservation of their ancient and very 
valuable records by building in their new City 
Hall a fire-prouf room of ample dimensions, well 
lighted and conveniently situated. The City 
Council has authorized Mr. H. H. Edes, a thor- 
ough and earnest antiquarian of that city, to ar- 
range and classify all the loose manuscripts and 
documents of every kind from 1634 to 1800, and 
have them put up in books in the same manner as 
the Essex County Court Papers have been; also 
to repair and rebind the early volumes of Town 
Records. Among these documents is one of in- 
estimable value, viz., an ‘‘Estimate of Loses sus- 
tained at the burning of the Town in 1775,” con- 
taining complete inventories of all property de- 
stroyed of every description, and showing not only 
the lands owned by each inhabitant, but all their 
furniture, books, culinary utensils, &c. 

On the 18th of next April, Mr. Juhn J. Soren, 
cashier of the Boylston Bank, Bostun, will have 
performed the duties of a bank officer for the long 
period of forty-five years. During that time prob- 
ably hundreds of millions of dollars have passed 
safely through his hands. Mr. Jeremy Drake, of 
the Freeman’s Bank, commenced service as a bank 
officer upon the same day with Mr. Soren. Mr. 
Sprague, the poet, formerly for a long period 
cashier of the Globe Bank, Boston, is still in the 
enjoyment of the closing years of a well-spent and 
usetul life. 

Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., of Boston, died on 
Monday morning, at the age of 68. He was set- 
tled as pastor of the Baldwin Place Baptist church, 
Boston, on the 15th of November, 1832, where he 
remained till July 1, 1848, when he was installed 
pastor of the Rowe street (now Clarendon street) 
Baptist society, which position he resigned in 
May, 1867. 

It is claimed that there is no city in the Union 
where farmers’ produce ig so dear as in Boston, 
and yet the farmers themselves are not paid high 
prices. They pay from five to eight cents a 
pound more for steaks than the people of New 
York or Philadelphia, and twice as much as the 
peopleof Chicago. How the difference can be fig- 
ured out it is difficult to see. 

The collection of Thomas Thompson, the Bos- 
tun picture miser, will, it is estimated, fill eleven 
express cars. 

Ernest Longfellow, a son of the poet, has adopt- 
ed the profession of portrait painting, and opened 
his studio in Boston. * 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In Nantucket, a new source of employment and 
income has appeared in the shape ot vast beds of 
“‘sea-clams” on and near the bar. These sr 
been taken in large quantities during the recent 
fair weather. They are opened, and the fish, 
when packed in barrels, sell readily at ten dollars 
a barrel to be used as bait. Fifteen bu-hels io 
the shell are required to make a barrel when 
opened. One man took twenty-three bushels in 
a single forenoon. 

The four surviving American poets born in the 
last century are all natives of Massachusetts—R. 
H. Dana, Charles Sprague, John Neal and W. C. 
Bryant. 

MAINB. 

A few days since Captain Chase, of Jewell’s Isl- 
and, an old gentleman about eighty years of age, 
started from home for Portland 1n his sailboat, ac- 
companied by his little grandson, about eight years 
old. When half way between Overset and Pump- 
kin Knob the little boy felt cold, and his grand- 
tacher told him to go forward to the cuddy and 
warm himself. The buy started, but tripped in 
some way and fell overboard. As quick as he 
could the old gentleman brought the boat round 
and loosed his sail, but no signs of the boy could 
he see. Luckily he had a long twelve-tvot buat- 
hook on board, and when he gout over the spot 
where he thought the boy sank, he thrust the houk 
down into the water, and at the third thrust it 
caught in some of the boy’s clothing, and he was 
fished out. A man came out trom Long Island 
in his’ skiff, seeing there was some trouble, and 
the boy was brought to land, and, after consider- 
able labor, restored to his senses. 

The venerable Dr. Pond, Professor at Bangor, 
will be relieved of his duties in the Seminary at 
the close of the present school year. He is in his 
seventy-eighth year, and his increasing deafness 
makes it difficult to conduct class exercises. The 
present number of students at the Seminary is 
forty. 
The Bangor Whig gives the following as the 
prices of produce purchased from the country 


rel; dried, 13 to 15c; beans, yeliow eyes, 32 50 
to 2.60; extra pea. $3 to 3 25; common lump and 
solid butter from 35 to 88¢; chickens have sold at 
from 10 to l6c per pound; turkeys from 15 to 18 
and 22c; geese from we to $1 25; eggs, 35 to 38c; 
loose hay trom $18 to 20; loose straw, $8 to 12; 
oats, 60 to 652; good barley, 80to 85u; potatves, 


7.50 per cord; dry soft do. from $4 to 5. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


shire Woman Suffrage Association was to be held 
in Eagle hall, in Concord, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, Dec. 30 and 31. Among the speakers en- 


Mrs. Dr. Hathaway and S. 8S. Foster, of Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Lucy Stone, H_ B. Blackwell, A. 
J. and Mrs. Mary T. Davis, of New Jersey; Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, of Chicago, and many of the 
clergy and others of New Hampshire. The call 
is maje by order of the executive committee, is 
signed by Mrs. Armenia S. White, of Concord, 
President, and Rev. E. R. Sanborn of Concord, 
Secretary, and closes as follows: ‘‘We are to or- 
gavize victory out of momentary defeat. We are 
to rebuke by an irresistible demand the indiffer- 
ence of legislators to the necessities of rms. 
We will be heard.”’ 
RHODE ISLAND. 
At the wedding of Col. Pierson, of New York, to 





Griffiths and Vandenhoff Few companies can afford 
the sacrifice, under any circumstances; but Mr. Selwyn, | 
having nearly a double company, may perhaps feel their | 
loss less than other managers. Mr. Vandenhoff pre- | 
seats the following card :— | 
1 
f 2 Becrinen Prac, Boston, Dee, 29, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Commonieeaith >—Sir:—The cause 
of my retirement from Selwyn's Theater can be very 
briefly accounted for; and I may be pardoned for desir- 
ing to justify my position 
t was distinctly nominateddn my winter contract that 


T should play the parts “known as the seconds to the | 


‘eading Man,” with a further understanding from Mr 
elwyn that Messrs. Therne aud Robinson should not 
together in the same piece, thereby securing to me 
rank named in my agreement. 1 was first assigned 

, Sauder in the “Midsummer Night's Dream,” and af- 
wrwards, without explanation, notified for Demetrius. 


@ ic then appeared that Mr. Thorne was to veccupy my 


lace in the play, and in direct rwlation of my contract. 
Was Cast for a part entirely out of the terms of my en- 
eut. [declined to perform in the piece. ~ 

On the distribution of characters in the new drama of 
“Little Em'ly,”’ steerforth was allotted to me, and the 
part of Ham Pegotty (which belongs to my line of busi- 
ness) Was given to another member of the company. I 
again dechued, and my refusal brought with it a per 
eumptory note from the manager, insisung upon my act- 
ing the part or leaving the theater. A Weary process of 
law would, no doubt, sustain me in my right; ut i have 
neither time nor inclination to indulge in such expen- 
sive luxuries. I prefer quitting Mr. Setwyn’s estabush- 
ment without making myself a martyr. Actors are, of 
course, ordinary mortals—full of the sin by which the 
angels fell—and managers are but human (frequently or- 
baman). Both, however, have rights which should be 
oy ayes and it is because mine have not been regard- 
ed by the manager that I have withdrawn myself from 
a theater in which I have experienced so much good 

treatment from my fellow-artists and the public. 

Yours, ob'd'tuy, CHARLES H. VANDENHOFF 

“Arrah-na-Pogue"’ pursues the even tenor of a very 
» prosperous way at the Muscum, in which theater it is 
4 quite impossible to obtain a seat as late as the hour of per- 
formance. This great success is deserved and will con- 
tinue, for the play ts a good one in many ways, its acting 
something out of the common run, and the scenery em- 








ployed amply fulfills all requirements. Such plays are 
thy in tome and wholesome in tendency, and it be. Celebrate January $j, emancipation day, with a 


Augusta Rhodes at Providence, on Thursday, the 
bride’s father gave his daughter a house in New 
York worth $60,000, and $50 000 in greenbacks. 
An action to recover $379 for liquors sold at 
Woonsocket, by one John Stratton, was brought 
by a New York tirmina Providence court, and de- 
cided for the plaintiff. Tie defense held that the 
liquor was sold under a direct violation of a State 
| statute, and consequently the plaintiff could not 
| Fecover, but the court thought differently. 
An unpleasant odor was lately perceived in the 
| room at the rauroad station in Providence where 
| is stored the unclaimed baggage from Boston. An 


| investigation was made, and the nauseating odor | 


| was found to emanate from a box bearing a Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad check, and directed 
to Greenville, R I. The authorities were con 
sulted, the box was opened and found to contain 
a human skeleton with the flesh so impertectly 
removed that it had become very offensive and 
thus made its presence known. It has been as- 
certained that there is a family in the vicinity of 
Greenville of the same name as that on the box, 
but nv one is known to whom the initials will ap- 
ply. As a young member of the family is en- 
waged in the study of medicine, lowever, it mav 
be possible that he can explain the initials and 
match the railroad check. While awaiting fur- 


remains carried to the North burial ground. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Charles French, aged nineteen, a member of the 
sophomore class of Yale, captain of the college 
base ball nine, and one of the university crew, 
was drowned while skating in Whitneyville on 
Friday. Hia sister was with him and narrowly 
escaped. While two men were hurrying to hie 
rescue he cried out: ‘Save my sister! Save my 
sister! I’m all right’’—and in saving her, it was 
too late to render him assistance. 

The§ colered popuiation of New Haven are to 











alone it finds place, to state that her impersonation of 


as illustrated by the Stereop‘icon, embracing a series of 


lecture. Nothing in anticipation can be finer, and we. 


teams at Bangor: Green apples, $3 to 5 per bar- 


50c; round hogs, 14 to 15e; dry hard wood, $7 to 


The first annual convention of the New Hamp- . 


gaged to be present are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, | 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Rev. R. B. Stratton, | 
Rev. Rowland Connor, Rev. Piebe A. Hanaford, | 


ther developments, the authorities have had the | 

















| grand procession, dinner, and speeches in the | the Department at Washington, and the Anewors and) TET EF) RADICAL FOR “THE ENTERTAINMENTS. 
evening from Wm. Lloyd Garrison, ex-Gov. | Collectors throughout the State, with whom, as Super- JANUARY t 
Hawley, and others. visor, he has been in constant official relation, and to ee, Be z ADVANCED THOUGHT wy 
The Hartford fire insurance company had a | whom he refers, enable him to be of service to the hon- mn SELWIN'S THEATER. 
policy of five thousand dollars on John Henry | est tax-payer. JOHN N.BARBOUR, © 1870. oF Ew Ree an ee te Pees ee 
e ana | See ee wa Pe eu. rry. 


Cardiff, the giant, while he was on exhibition at 
Alban. 
A large blast was made a few days ago on the 
Air Line railroad at Reed’s gap, Middlefield. 
Three holes were made by the steam drill in the 
rock, six feet apart and seventeen feet deep, each 
hole Leing filled with nitro-glycerine, with a little 
| powder, placed over it. When all was ready it 
was set off by a magnetic battery, breaking com- 
| pletely to pieces about two hundred and thirty cu- 
bic yards of stone. 
The large estates that have been probated in 
‘the Hartford district this year have been those of 
Pliny Jewell of $40,000. John G Mix of $66,000. 
Harriet Hosmer ot $115,000, Oliver Parish of 
$52.000. S. Bourn of $63 000, Guv R. Phelps of 
| $115,000, Joseph P. Allyn of $74,000. end feaac 
Toucey of $150,000, besides a respectable array 
in the vicinity of $10,000. i 
At Harttord, on Tuesday, the body of a heavy 
hog fell from its hanging place in the loft of a 
market, down through a hatchway, a di-tance of 
about seventeen fyet, and striking two German 
girls, crippled orfflor thems Te: Herman, for 
lite. Several other persons escaped 
jury. 
A firm in Hartford has received an order for 
350,000 ‘rewards of merit” for the public schools 
of New York. 


in- 


IN GENERAX.. 

One of the latest bits ot Paris gossip turns upon 
the custom of giving a sou to the waiter. The 
Parisians have “inaugurated” a revoiution against 
further compliance with this system. A custom- 
er at one of the fashionable cafés lately paid his 
reckoning without adding thereto the ordina 
complement. The waiter said nothing, but regard- 
ed the customer, who was an old habitué of the es- 
tablishment, with a look of blank remonstrance, 
tacitly enforcing explanation. ‘‘Alphonse,”’ said 
the customer, kindly but firmly, “I am very 
sorry, but I belong to the society for giving noth- 
ing to waiters.”’ ‘‘Oh, monsieur. don’t say so,” 
cried Alphonse. “You are an old customer, and 
I may hint to you that I, and Eugene, and Louis 
yonder, all belong to the society tor spilling hot 
coffee over the trousers of stingy customers.” 
The member of the society for giving nothing to 
waiters immediately presented ten centimes to 
Alphonse, and went on his way a sadder and 
wiser man. 

- It is reported that the real estate belonging to 
the heirs of B. F. W. Allston, late Governor of 
South Carolina, was recently sold under a decree 
in equity. Five plantatiuns, containing 4,108 
acres, which cost originally $222,500, were sold for 
$42,700. Large quantities of pine and swamp lands 
were also sold at from eight to twenty-two cents 
an acre. The purchase money isto be paid one- 
eighth cash and the balance in one, two and three 
years. 

In a lecture at Buffalo the other evening, 
Olive Logan remarked: “I never saw a pretty 
gitl in all my life, one upon whose cheeks the roses 
were blooming, but that I wanted to fold her in 
my arms and kiss her.’’ This was too much for 
one of the male auditors to hear in silence, and 
ignoring the propriety of the occasion, he exclaim- 
ed :‘‘] feel justso,too.’’ (Tremendous applause. ) 

A New Jersey farmer lost his wife the other day. 
After the funeral one of his old friends came to 
take tea and condole with him. The widower di- 
lated upon the virtues of the deceased, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘But wasn’t it a beautiful funeral?” 
‘‘Yes,”’ replied the friend, ‘‘very interesting in- 
deed.’’ ‘Quite a crowded house, wasn’t it though?” 
asked the mourner. ‘‘ Very, very; quite a suc- 
cess,” groaned the friend. ‘‘Did you notice the 
hymn? wasn’t it touching ?’’ queried the widower. 
“Very, very; I jined into it with all my heart,” 
replied the guest. ‘Yes, and so did I,” said the 
bereaved man; ‘‘the corpse picked it out. She allers 
loved that hymn.” 

One of the most famous Parisian ballet managers 
was formerly employed as choreographic direc- 
tor of a theater in Lyons. One day when hé was 
highly delighted at the unexpected success of an 
important r-hearsal, he caused all the ballet girls 
under his command to be drawn up in two hnes, 
and then addressed them as follows: “Ladies, I 
am well satisfied with you. Piease write your 
names on small scraps of paper and throw them 
into a hat. She whuse name will be drawn trom 
it first is the happy person whom I permit to— 
kiss me!” 


e 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 











THE STYLE AND QUALITY of Gentlemen's Boots and 
Shoes, made to measure by T. E. MosELEy, cannot be 
surpassed. 


Tue Atlantic Monthly, in a critical article upon these 
wines, arrives at a favorable conclusion, and speaks en- 
couragingly in regard to their future. 

PERKINS, STERN & Co., 
California Wines, 
108 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A Great Variety of heavy Walking-Boots for La- 
dies and Misses, may be found at the store of T. E. 
Mosecey & Co., 293 Washington street. 





Fine CALF AND PATENT LEATHER Boots and Shoes, 
for Gentlemen, for sale by T. E. Mosgagy & Co., 293 
Washington street. 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 2lst ult., by Rev. Charles Lowe, Mr. Enos 
Wilder, of Buenos Ayres, 5. A., to Emeline A. Wilder, 
of Boston. 
28d ult., by Rev. Pelham Williams, Mr. Carl F. Was- 
| serrboehr to Jennie L., daughter of John D. Reveillon. 

In Dorchester, 28th ult., by Rev. Nathaniel Hall and 
| Rev. Rufus Ellis, Mr. Joseph B. Marvin to Miss Eliza- 
| beth C., daughter of Henry Callender. 
| In West Roxbury, 24th ult., by Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
| of Jamaica Plain, Charles M. Seaver to Susie, daughter 
}of William C. Hibbard. 
| In Hingham, 23d ult., by Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford 
!and Rev. Calvin Lineoln, Mr. Francis H. Humphrey, of 
| West Newton, to Miss Abbie F. Hobart, of H. 
| In Hopkinton, 28d ult., by Rev. J. W. Wellman, D.D., 
!of Newton, and Rev. James M. Bacon, Mr. George S. 
, Trowbridge, of Newton, to Miss Emily J. Claflin, of H. 
In Waketield, on Christmas Eve, by Rev. Charies R. 
| Bliss, Nathaniel 8. Dearborn to Mrs. Lucy 8S. Pike. 








DEATHS, 





| In this city, 30th ult., of congestion of the brain, Ed- 
; mund Jackson, Jr., 40. 
| . 26th ult., Noah A. Doggett, 48. 
28th ult., Guy Horvath DeVries, 34 yrs. 6 
In Medford, 30th ult., Ann Carroll Smith 
; youngest daughter of Elizur Wright. 
| In Newton, 25th ult., Oliver N. Shannon, 68. 

In Chelsea, 26th ult., of erysipelas, Mr. Samuel Fowler, 
56 (a very respectable and worthy colored man, formerly 
, a resident of Charlestown, Mass). 


| 


mos. 
Wright, 18, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Der HORTICULTURAL HALL.— 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
[SECOND SERIES.] 

Jan'y 23—Joun Weiss, on ‘False and True Sentiment 
for Nature." 
30—O. B. FRoTHINGHAM, on ‘‘The Revealed and 
the Hidden God.” 
Feb'y 6—T. W. Hiceinson, on ‘The Sympathies of 
Religions." 
13—SAMUEIL LONGFELLOW, on ''Theism." 
20—JuLia Warp Howes, on “The Ethics of Cul- 
ture.” 
27—Francis E. ABBOT, on ‘Jesus and Socrates 
in the History of Religion.’ 
March 6—Jouy 8S. DwiGur, on “Music.” 
13—WILLIaM J. Potter, on “The Agency of Law 
and of Persons in Human History." 
®—Epyan D. Cueney, on ‘The Function of Art 
in Life."’ 
27—D. A. Wasson, on “Providence.” 
April 3—Ws. Henry CHANNING, on ‘The Church of 
Universal Unity.”’ 
10—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Course Tickets (12 Lectures), $4.90; Six tickets, $2.00; 
Single tickets, 50cts. For sale at Fields, Osgood & Co.'s 
and Nichols & Noyes’s. 

Lectures at 3: P.M. Jan. 1. 


wr EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
33 SCHOOL STREET, Boston. 


Sept. 4 tf 


<3 MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITC- 
TION, No. 48 Sumwxgr, corner of Arch. All moneys deposit 
edin this iustitutioa commence drawing interest on the 


The Territorial Acquisitions of Boston, Past, Recent and | 


endars; Memoranda Pages; National, State, County, 


Late Supervisor of Internal Revenue. 
Refers to Senators Charlies Sumner, Henry Wilson; 
Governor William Claflin; Hons. John M. &. Williams, 
Alpheus Hardy, George C. Richardson, Joel Parker; 
Albert Bowker, Henry W. Paine, Benj. F. Brooks, Esqs. 
Nov. 27. tf 


MRS. 








OLIPHANT. 
MISS THACKERAY. 
CHARLES LEVER. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


No. 1335—the first of the New Year—of Li 3s Liv- 
ing Age, contains a story by Mise Thackeray and Part 
Il. of a new serial by Mrs. Uliphant. Another serial by 


Charles Lever (which promises to be his best) is also be- 
gun in this periodical. 

No. 1335 also contains an article translated for the 

i aes from The Revue des Deux Mondes, on Uni- 
versity Education in Germany—au article which has at- 
tracted the atiention of high officials in this country; 

er with other interesting and valuable matter. 

'o subscribers who remit $8 for the year 1870, the four 
numbers of December, 1869, are sent gratis. These num- 
bers contain the beginning of Mrs. Oliphant’s novel; 
also a complete. story of Russian life, translated for the 
Living Age; Authony Trollope’s story of the Turkish 
bath; and the usual large amount of scientific, literary, 
historical and political matter. . 

Published in weekly numbers of sixty-four pages each, 
giving more than three thousand double-column octavo 

of ing matter yearly. 

“THE BEST OF ALL OUR ECLECTIC PUBLICATIONS.” — 
The Nation, New York. 

Subscription price $8.00 a year, free of postage. An 
extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a Club of 
Five New Subscribers. Address, : 

LITTELL & GAY, 
30 BROMPIELD STREET, Boston. 


j 


The Best Home and Fereign Literature at 
Club Prices. 

For Ten Dollars, Lirreti'’s Livine Aar, weekly, 
containing the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and either one of the leading magazines of Home Liter- 
ature — below, will be sent to one address for one 

ear, viz:—. 
. HaARPER’s MONTHLY (or WEEKLY or BazaR), THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, PoTNAM’s or LIPPINCOTT’S 
MontTHLY, THe G..LAXY, or APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
~ r $8.50, Tue Livine Aas and Tug Riv- 
AGAZINE. Address as abéve. lt Jan.1. 











EWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Of December 29 centains, in addition to the general 
news of the week :— 


FIRST PAGE. Asiatic Markets. 
Colonization. New York Horse Market. 
Editorial Notes. Boston Live-Stock Market. 
News of the Week (Domes- Buffalo Cattle Market. 
tic and Foreign). Edwin M. Stanton. 
Political. European Markets. 
The Cuban Revolution. Marriages and Deaths. 
XLIst Congress —2d Ses- N.Y. Wholesale Prices of 
sion. Country Produce. 
SECOND PAGE. Philadelphia Cattle Market. 
General Notes. Mr. Seward in Mexico. 
Nauhaught, the Deacon. SIXTH PAGE. 


New Publications : Agricultural : 
Advertisements. American Institute Farm- 
From Year to Year. ers’ Club. 

In Fairy Land. Horticulture and Market 
Shakespeare’s Mid-Sum- Gardening. 


Indian Corn—Zea Maize. 
The Irish Reaper’s Song. 
Veterinary. 

Why we keep Christmas. 
SEVENTH PAGE. 
Home Interests. 


mer Night’s Dream. 
Ting-a-Ling. 
The (Ecumenical Council. 
THIRD PAGE. 
The Suez Canal. 
Letters from Next Door. 


FOURTH PAGE. Miscellaneous Advertise- 
Editorial : ments. 
City and Country Life. New York Cattle Ma rket. 
Edwin M. Stanton. Real Estate: 
Grain and Gold. Advertisements. 


Ignatius Donnelly, Ex- The Dry Goods Trade. 
M.C. The Nebraska and Iowa Ag- 

Our Revenue Policy. ricultural Colleges. 

St. Thomas. EIGHTH PAGE. 


Advertisements. 

Commercial Matters. 

Grain, Provision, and other 
Markets. 


ee 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


The Alabama Claims. 
FIFTH PAGE. 
Albany Cattle Market. 
Announcements. 


is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight 
pages of six broad columnseach. It contains all] the im- 
portant Editorials published in Taz DarLy TRIBUNE, 
except those of merely local interest; al-o, Literary and 
Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of the most interesting 
and important New Books; the Letters from our large 
corps of correspondents; the latest news received by 
Telegraph from Washington, and all other parts of the 
world; a Summary of all important intelligence in this 
city and elsewhere; a Synopsis of the proceedings of 
Congress and State Legislature when in Session; For- 


Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; Talks about 
Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricultural informa- 
tion essential to country residents; Veterinary Depart- 
ment; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods, and Gener- 
al Market Reports; making it, both for variety and com- 
pleteness, altogether the most valuable, interesting, and 
instructive WEEKLY NEWSPAPER published in the 
world. 

The Full Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, and the various Agricnitural Reports, in each 
number, are richly worth a year’s subscription. 





HORACE GREELEY ON FARMING. 
Mr. Greeley will write a series of essays on Farming, 
to be printed each week in THz TripuNne during 1870. 
These Essays will all appear in the Daily, Weekly and 
Semi-weekly editions of Taz TRIBUNE. 





TERMS OF fHE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 

One copy, one year, fifty-two issues, $2; 5 copies, $9; 
10 copies, to one address, $1.50 each (and one extra copy); 
10 copies, to naines of subscribers, at one Post-office, $1.60 
each (and oneextra copy); 20 copies, to one address, $1.25 
each (and one extra copy); 20 copies, to names of sub- 
scribers, at one Post-office, $1.35 each (and one extra 
copy); 50 copies, to one address, $1 each (and one extra 
copy); 50 copies, to names of subscribers, at one Post-of- 
ice, $1.10 each (and one extra copy). 





TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year, 104 numbers...... $4.00 
Mail subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year, 104 numbers.... 7.00 
Mail subscribers, 5 copies, or over, for each copy.. 3.00 


Persons remitting for 10 copies $30 will receive an ex- 
tra copy one year. 

For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and THs Dat- 
LY TRIBUNR. 

THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE is published 
every morning (Sundays excepted) at $10 per year; $5 
for six months. 

Terms, cash in advance. Address . H 


Jan. 1. Elt THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


BOSTON ALMAMAC, 
1870. 
Comprising Large Map of Boston and its Environs; 











THE RADICAL 


Isthe organ of Thought and Progress in the moral or | 
spiritual sphere. It deals with Princip'es and Social 

Laws. It would help to reconstruct society upon a 

higher plane. It would anticipate the future by deali og | 
fairly with the present. It seeks to determine a true 
authority—the authority of Truth and Fact. It thus 
meets a demand than which the present age has none 
greater. For what does self-government imply but an 
abandonment of traditional and personal authority for 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


NEWSPAPER, 


FOR 1876, 


Will be more than ever alive to the great interests that 
originate and center in New England, and particularly 





EVERY NIGHT at 7.3), and on 
WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 2.90 
Shakespeare’s Comedy, A : 


MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 


NEW BALLET 
BY THE PEERLESS MORLACCHI. 


Charles Dickens's exquisite story, 


LITTLE EM'LY, 


as dramatized by Andrew Hulliiny, Eiq., is in active 

















eign News; exclusive Reports of the Proceedings of the | 


the commanding influences of Right Reason? 





fer J 


By D. A. Wasson. 
By John Weiss. 





Cc 
The Confession. 
Law of Habit. 


ry: 


Ednah D. Cheney. 
From Goethe's ‘Four Seasons.’ By T. D. 
The Book of Daniel. By F. E. Abbott. 
Liberal Religion in Europe. By Samuel Longfellow 


Gustave Pfarrius. By C. C. Shackford. 
Patience. By A. E. 
Notes. 
Reviews and Notices. 


THE RADICAL, 
25 Bromfield street, Boston. 


dress for 36 cts. Address 
Dec. 25. 2t 





TURNER’S 
TIG DOULOUREUX 


—OR— 


UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. 





— FOR — 


Its Effects are Magical. 


No form of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its wonder- 
ful power. Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neu- 
ralgia, affecting the entire system, its use for a few days 


produce a complete and permanent cure. 


A Portrait of R. W. Emerson, by David Scott. By 


The Family at Entenbruch. From the German of 


Price for the year, $4.00. A specimen copy to any ad- 








A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


Neuralgia and All Nervous Diseases, 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Nevurateia Fac- 
IALI8, often ——-* perfect cure in a single day. 


affords the most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to 
It contains no 
materials in the slightest degree injurious. It has the 


Boston. It trusts fo lend a helping hand to 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


struggling for permanence to benefit the world. Though 
{n no sense a ‘“‘religious’’ or ‘“‘moral'’ paper, it hopes 
never to be ashamed to espouse those reforms which are 
the handmaidens of the purest religion and the highest 
morality ,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Creeds and Colors, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Hone-t Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by 
ita advocacy or defense. 
To this end, we shall pay particular attention to 


DENCE, 
which will be enlasged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 


from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances 
command respect, and 


INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 


in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, 
LITERARY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 
promising 
Eatire Freedom of Expression, guided by 
Candor and Truth. 
In a word, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH’ 


may be expected to be the same bright, crisp, wide- 
awake, readable journal it has been for the last five 





unqualified approval of the best va 4 icians. T' 

in every part of the country — ully acknowledge its 
wer to soothe the tortured nerves, and restore the 

ling strength. 

Sent by mail on venies of price and postage. 


One package........... TT” eS Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages.......... Ora F sg: Siig 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 


TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 20. Deoply 








ELIAS HOWE 
Sewing Machine. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


57 and 59 Bromfield street, 


Oct. 28. BOSTON, MASS. tf 





m 
THE DOLLAR SUN. 
CHARLES A. DANA, EpITor. 
The cheapest, smartest and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: DaiLty, $6; SEeMi- 
WEEKLY, $2; and WEEKLY, $layear. ALL THE News 
at half-price. Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farm- 
ers’ and Fruit-Growers’ Clubs, and a complete storv in 
every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. 
valuable plants and vines to every subscriber; induce- 
ments to canvassers unsurpassed. $1,000 Life Insur- 
ances, Grard Pianos, Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, 
Sewing Machines, &c., among the premiums. Speci- 
mens and lists free. Senda Dollar and try it. 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 

Nov. 27. R8t 


HOLIDAY GOODS 
CHEAP! 











Every article in the subscriber's great stock of 


FANCY MERCHANDISE 


will be offered on the most favorable terms during the 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Buyers cannot do better elsewhere, and will do well to 
make early selections. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


Jan. 1. lt 129 Washington St. 


NEW YEAR---NEW FIRMS. 


THE BEST 


MERCANTILE PRINTING, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 








PRINTERS, 
122 Washington street, 
Dec. 25. BOSTON. 2t 








PHILBRICK’S SPEAK- 
¢ E R . 
BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 
THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 
For High Schools and —— 618 pages. Price 
<a. 


THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 
For Primary Schools and Children from six to twelve 
years of age. 160 pages. Price 65 cents. 

These are the latest and best S oe peat: 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. Published by 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 

Successors to Taggard & ‘Thompson, 
Dec. 18. 4t 26 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


~ GROSBY'S IMPROVED PARLOR BED. — 
Price $15,00 to $50,00. 


Removed to 555 Washington St. 
Oct.16. ELBRIDGE PARKER. 12t 





BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 


Chocolate and Cocoa 
and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarde 
to W. BAKER & CO. 
Baker's Prepared Vocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu | 
factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality | 
ind flavor. Also, pure C:.ocolate for fecti s’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 











| 











Prospective, (a Leading Article of nineteen Pages), by 
Hoy. CHarces W. Stack; Chronicle of Events; Cal- 


City and Transportation Registers, with full details of 


useful information in each department; Classified Ad- 
vertising in the various Branches of Trade. Price, 50 | 
cents, bound in Cloth, Pocket Size; mailed postpaid. 


Published by GEO. COOLIDGE, 289 Washington street, 











first day of each andevery mooth. Interest is paid on every 

full calendar month the money remains in the bank, there- | 
by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- | 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. All de- } 
posits, with the interest accruing thereon, are secured by a | 
guarantee fund of $200,000. Sm Sept. 25. | 





LH JOHN N. BARBOUR, late Supervisor or | 
Internal Revenue, No. 12 Pemberton square, Boston.— | 
Having been officially connected with the INTERNAL | 
Revenve, in its various branches, from the commence- | 
ment, the undersigned offers his services as COUNSEL- 
Lor, to enable tax-payers to avoid mistakes; to extri- | 
cate them, on principles of equity, from the complica- | 


tioas of laws and rulings, without litigation or oppres- “aA FEMPTING DRAUGHT,” 


sive fines. He is prepared to mike out /ncome Returns, | 
Succession, Legacy, and other papers, in conformity } 
with the law; to examine accounts, and advise in cases | 
‘ of dispute or alleged error. His friendly relations with | 


Boston. 2t Jan. 1. 
NEW CHROMOS. _ 


CHARMING NOVELTIES FOR HOLIDAYS ! 


This Day Pablished by 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, - 


219 Washingten St. 
DOTTY DIMPLE, 

After Mrs. ELIZABETH MCRRay. 
“WHY DON’T HE COME?’ 
After I. G. Brows. 

“LET Us HAVE PEACE,’ 
After DirresBace. 





After Miss Harpr. 





Dec. 18. ss 


RUST BROS. & BIRD, | 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
No.43 Hanover St., Boston, 


DEALERS IN 
Fine Chemicals, Pure Pewders, Spices, | 


Essential Uils, Patent Medicines, 
Draggists’ Sundries, 





j 
} 


—AaAND— 


All Standard Pharma -eutical Preparations. 








| 


OLD PAPERS! | 
For Sale Cheap | 


AT THIS OFFICE 


Fraycrs Ww. BIRD & CO. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
East Walpole Mass. 


“ve, eonse, Ne. 55 Water St., Boston. \ 


A present of 


years, only a little more intensified, if possible, in pur- 
pose, and with its leanings, more than ever, in the right 
direction. 
We do not intend to be a mere negative exponent of 
New England thought, but purpose, to the extent of our 
ability, to 


MAKE OUR IDEAS DOMINANT 


in state, society, church, and all progressive movements. 
That the spirit and tone of 


“THE COMMONWEALTH ”’’ 


is approved by large numbers of intelligent people and 
the public press, the following unsolicited testimonials 
will show :— 


(From a professional gentleman.] 
Enclosed please find $2.50 for the Commonwealth for 
1870. I have had to drop various periodicals, papers 
and magazines, but your excellent paper has become 
more and more necessary to me from year to year, and I 
can’t do without it. 


(From a first-class business man.] 
The Commonwea/th's weekly visits are a source of in- 
formation and instruction with which I feel unwilling to 
dispense. 
(From a Connecticut poet.} 
I don’t knowas my subscription for the Commonwea/th 
has yet expired, but, for tear it may, I hasten to renew 
it, for somehow the paper has become a necessity with 
me. 
(From a distinguished philanthropist. ] 
I could do without any other paper except yours. But I 
must have the Commenwealth at all times and places. It 
is the best paper in the Union; also the neatest and most 
deserving. 


{From the mayor of a Massachusetts city.] 
We enjoy the Connono:t'th more thia ary other 
wee<ly paper, for its thorough radicalism, correct re- 
ports and impartial criticisms. 


{From a Tennessee merchant.) 
I have been waiting to send a line for your paper from 
this center of “Ku-Klux-Klan” intlieace, bat am too 
ree i You make a good paper. I read it, advertisements 
and all! 


(From a Missachusetts clergyman in Florida.] 
I received a bundle of Conmnonwea/ths, the other day. 
from home—a surprise and a pleasure in this anknown 
place, tifteen hundred miles from old Boston and civili- 
zation. 1 never knew the value of the newspaper till I 
went into the wilderness. It has an odor of humanity 
about it which is truly refreshing. I want the Common- 
wealth sent to me here, regularly. I enjoy your literary 
notes and reports of lectures as much a+ anything. To 
catch a stray ~e itence of Emerson or Weiss out nere 
gives me a feeling somewhat akin, I imagine, to that 
which the early Christiaus had oa tirst hearing a saying 
of Jesus Christ. ss 
(From the Boston Transcript.) 

The Commonwea'th is a “radical” paper, vivaciously 
and ably conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense 
of its special friend:, and usually good-natured in its 
treatment of those from whom it diifers, It is frank in 
the expression of its own views, and professes to grant 
to others the freedom it claim: for itself. We frequently 
do not agree with it, and occasionally tind ourselves the 
subject of its criticitms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as 
progressive portiun of the community, as a journal well 
worth reading for its wide.~awake spirit and pluck. 


[From the Boston Times } 


The Commonwealth is one of the most independent, 
outspoken and able newspaper: in this State. Its edito- 
rials are always well-prepared, and full of vim and ener- 
gy. The minor paragraphs are spicy and interesting, 
while to literary, art and dramatic matters much atten- 
tion is given. 
{From the Taunton Gazetie.} 

No paper presents a handsomer appearance, or con- 
tains less unreadable matter than the Commonweut/th, 
Boston. In fact, it is not an “aimless” publication, but 
goes straight to its werk, and in the most workmanlike 
way. Its writers are gifted men and women, and inde- 
pendence both in politics and literature is a marked trait 
of the journal. 

(From the Cleveland Spiritualist.) 
The Commonwealth, published in Boston, is without 
discount one of our very best and most valuable ex- 
changes. It is a family newspa in the best sense of 
the term, its columns being replet® with the most healthy 
and pregressive reading. In politics it is refreshingly 
radical and independent. Its criticisms on all the great 
questions of the day are fresh, discriminative and just, 
while its general tone is characterized by great good 
sense, liberality and fearlessness. 


(The epitomized expression of a dozen other journals, 
which we haven't room to give in detail. ] 
We open no weekly paper which is uniformly so read- 
able as the Commonwealth. Whatever subject it dis- 
cusses or dissects, whether it be political or literary— 
and it usually takes the most interesting and the most 
important of both—it is always pertinent and powerful, 
and so full and fair withal that its opinions seem to come 
from the court rather than the counsel. Issuing out of 
the great crisis of the country, it had a deep influence 
on the course of the war. Surveying the natioual situa- 
tion with remarkable comprehensiveness and prescience, 
and commenting on men and measures as they appeared 
in the light of liberty, it has ever sustained the govern- 
ment in all that tended to make it great and glorious. 
Furthermore, this largeness of view and loftiness of aim 
are not contined to leading articles, but is the inspiring | 
spirit of all its reading columns—and there are twenty 
of these; therefore there is opportunity for a variety 
which hardly any other publication of the kind 
sesses; and this also ix so improved that it leaves little 
to be desired. In tine, there is no family newspaper 
known to us whereby the reader may become so well and 
so widely informed. while the style of most of the arti- 
cles is such as to make them choice literary entertain- 
ment. Mechanically, too, it is a model; indeed, few 
books have so good paper, or are so perfectly printed. 


We can rest our merits on these testimonials. 


)08- 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelli- 
gent people. This fact has arrested the attention of 





ADVERTISERS, 


who are reminded that their cards in the (ommoniealth 
(of which but a limited number can be taken) are not 
hidden in cumbrous supplemeuts, printed only to be ‘ 
thrown into the waste-basket; nor are they buried out 
of sight, within the blanket-folds of a quarto paper. 
But, in our neat, compact, folio sheet, with its plain, uni- 
form style of typography, the favors of our business 
friends will be found sufficiently conspicuous to be seen 
by all, without resorting, at duuvle or quadruple cost, 
to the hand-bill style ol display into which too many of 
the daily journals have d-generatei. Our rates for ad- 
vertising, circulation and distinctness of presentation 
considered, will be found to favor the remembrance of 
the Commoniealth as 

AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION 

WITH THE PUBLIC. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One copy. one year, to city subscribers ............$3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers............ 2.0 





Ce” Remit fands in Moxey Onvers or RecisTeR“ep | 
Lerrers to ensure safety. 


Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, |: 


HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPOND- 


a4 WINSOR’S 


| NORCROSS ....... 


preparation, and will soon be produced. 


Seats secured six days in advance. 
Doors open at 2 and 7; Overture at 2.30 and 
lt 


minates at 5.30 and 10.30. eat Eee: 


era Jan. 1. 
EO3TON THEATER. 
J. B. BOOTat Lessee and Manager. 
ENGAGEMENT OF 


MISS LUCILLE WESTERN. 


Assisted by the popular young American actor, 
MR. J. A. HERN«E. 
This Saturday Atternoon, at 2 30, 
Thi. aba tes one ES. 
his Saturday (NEW YEAR'S) Night—A 
THE CHILD-STGALER, 
To conclude wsth the renowaed AKAB TROUPE (12 in 
number), who will give an exhibition of their wonder. 
ful performances. 
onday, January 3—Charles Dickens's 


OLIVER TWIST. 


Seats secured six days in advance. 
Doors open at 7; Overture at 7}. 


THE WONDERS 


ARCTIC ZONE! 


An Exhibition, by means of the STEREOPTICON, of 
& series of photographic views taken during the 


lt Jan. 1. 





Hayes and Bradford Expedition 


to the Arctic Regions, will be offered to the publio at 

TREMONT TEMPLE, Jan. 4, 1870. 
These views comprise beautiful and vivid productions 
of all the prominent and interesting features of the Po- 
lar Region, including 


THE GREAT INTERIOR ICE-SEA OF GREENLAND 


TOGETHER WITH 


Enormous Glaciers, 
Meountainous Icebergs, 
Esquimaux and their Huts, 
Old Norwegian Ruins, 

: Precipices and Fierds, 
and the FIELD and FLOE ICE of Melville Bay. The 
representations of the Glaciers are highly interesting to 
scientific as well as merely curious observers. Many of 
the views were taken on board the vessel as she steamed 
along the Coast of Greenland, and the whole series will 
give the beholder a remarkable and accurate representa- 
tion of the strange scenery that greets the eye of the 
voyager 

UNDER THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 
Office at Tremont Temple. 
and Tuesday for sale of tickets. 


WIGHT'S 
BEAUTIFUL LIFE-SIZE PAINTING, 


“EVE AT THE FOUNTAIN,” 


Now on Exhibition for a short time only, at the 


GALLERY OF A. A. CHILDS & CO. 
tf 


Dec. 11. ° 


Open Saturday, Monday 
tf Jan. 1. 











CHRIS [MAS, 


NEW YEAR’S. 


The best and most useful HOLIDAY PRESENT to 


HOWE” 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Call and examine them at 


PLUMMER & WILDER'S, 


57 and 59 Bromiield Sirect, Boston. 
Dec. 25. at 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS 


ARE 121E BESr, 


As proved by the ALMogaT UNIVERSAL PREFERENCE of 
musicians; the uniform award to them of highest pre 
miums at Industrial Exhibitions, including the Paris 
Exposition, and a demand for them fur ecceeding that 
for any other instruments of tie class, 

PRICKS REDUCED. 
The great demand for these celebrated instruments has 
enabled their manufacturers to so greatly increase thelr 
facilities for manufacture that they now offer them at 
prices of inferwor work. FIVE OCTAVE ORGANS with 
FIVE sSTUPS, TREMULANT and KNEE SWELL. and 
the Mason & Hamliu Improvements, found in no other 
Organs, $125. Uther styles in proportion. 
A TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with the testimony fn full 
to the superiority of these Organs, from a.majority of the 
most eminent musicians in this countr,), and many in 
Europe; also, an ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CIR- 
CULAR, with correct drawing-, descriptions and prices, 
will be sent free of all expense to every applicant. Any 
one having any idea of buying an instrument of any kiud 
should at least send for these circulars, which will cost 
him nothing and contain much useful information. Ad- 
dress THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CUO., 1d4 Tre- 
mont S5t., BUSTON, or 596 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Dec. 25. H4t 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and wil) 
immediately ve putinto paper without being exposed toin 


spectica. ‘The aighest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWKIGHT & SON, 
Paver MaNUPactTuUrgns, 
Nov. 13. tf Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Koston. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plash, 
Terry, Reps and 

French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parior Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY ‘ 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SA LESROOM,. 


27 Sadbury Street, over Snffolk Market. 
Oct. 2. 3m 





Bases UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice for 
themselves and their associates that they intend to 
apply at the next session of the General Court for an 
act of incorporation, with a capital of ten thousand dol- 
lars or more, as ‘the Proprietors of the Woman's Jour- 
~al.”? Henry B. BLacKWRLL, 
E. D. Drarer, 


Boaton, Dec. 18, 1459. SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.—Sgc- 
RETARY'S DEPARTMENT, Boston, Dec. 18, 1859.—I ap- 
prove the publication of the above petition in the Com 
mommwed th. OLIVER WARNER, Secretary. 

Dec. 25. 4 





CALIFORNiA PACKETS. 


42 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
ta From Lewis Wharf. 43 

The Magniticent Al Extreme Clipper ship 
SOUTUELRN CROSS, 
ATKINS HUGHES ..... Pate COMMANDER 
Is receiving cargo for the above port. She made her last 
and only passage ont in 110 day* beating the entire fleet. 

Shippers will oblige by the prompt delivery o tneir 
engagements. 
For freight, apply at the California Packet Office. 114 
State «treet 

Agente at San Francisco, Mexers. Williams, Blanchard 
& Co. lt Nov.6 


REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Ce” From Battery Wharf. 24 
The magnificent new clipper-ship 
ELLEN MONROE, 
OTOP rere 
; g aa8 . bui't by Jonn Ta: 
an Rent - allay id sag Ave no ee and few quale 





i She has already a large part of her cargo on board, and 


iately. 
ios daamarmel Fl oe dea oed ATH L, WINSOR & CO., 
| 17 State st., corner of Broad. 
8S Bromfield -treet, Mesers. Stevens, Baker & (o., Ageutsin san Francisco 
" | N. B.—While our berth at Long wharf Is ers | nr 
BOSTON, MASS. tf Uct. 


paired, our ships will loadat Battery wharf. 
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What is Going On in Boston. 


PROSPECTS OF AN ART GALLERY. 
If the present quiet, unostentatious, almost in- 
visible movement for an art institution of the 
highest order is carried on till it reaches the point 
of asking the Legislature for a charter, it will 
command the momentum of the united efforts of 
the Boston Atheneum, the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the Public L'brary, Harvard University, and 
the Social Science Association. Kach of these 
institutions, except the last mentioned, has treas- 
ures of art which it has no opportunity to exhibit. 
The Atheneum has a fine nucleus of statues and 
casts, a host of paintings, and Col. Bigelow 
Lawrence’s collection of ancient Armor. The 
Public Library has an immense collection of en- 
gravings, with no room to show them, no con- 
veniences for making them accessible. The same 
is true of Harvard College Now, if all these 
proprietary interests, acting in concert with the 
score or so of wealthy men who 1.ave always felt 
an interest in this project, will agree to deposit 
their treasures in the common building—retaining 
the ultimate right of property—the thing is so 
nearly done that it may be looked upon as a cer- 
tainty. In laying out the Back Bay lands, the 
State has given to the city one special tract, on 
the condition that it shall be used only for a fine 
art building. It is the very spot on which the 
Coliseum stood, and which has been made classic 
in the history of Boston by the music and the 
multitudes of the Jubilee. It is accessible, yet un- 
likely to be invaded by the march of business, 
and in every way suitable for such a purpose. It 
only needs unity of action, sagacions management, 
and such hberality of subscription as will erect the 
empty buildings, and the erd is practically ac- 
complished. With such a nucleus as would be 
gained by the combination of the resources I have 
mentioned, other resources would gravitate natur- 
ally to the collection. Rich men would remem- 
ber it in their wills. Bostonians traveling in 
Europe would remember it as they do their own 
parlors, and a constant stream of additions would 
flow in. It has been estimated, after careful in- 
vestigation, that the sum of $20,000, judiciously 
expended, would procure a tull and tair repre- 
sentation, in plaster casts, of all that is most famous 
and worthy of study in plastic art in the galleries 
of Europe. With the enterprise once fairly on its 
feet, the raising of such asum would bea mere 
trifle—something to be accomplished in an hour’s 
canvassing of State street. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL SUNDAY LECTURES. 
A month hence the second course of Sunday 
lectures at Horticultural Hall will open. The 
first one will be given by Mr. Weiss, January 23 


—his subject is ‘‘True and False Ideas of Nature.” 
On the 30th, Octavius B. Frothingham will speak 
on ‘‘The .Revealed and the Hidden God.” Mrs. 
Howe has a new lecture, “The Ethics of Cul- 
ture,” which she will probably give February 6. 
Col. Higginson will speak February 13, Samuel 
Longfellow, February 20, and Francis E. Abbot, 
of the Toledo /nd-pendent, on the 27th. His sub- 
ject is ‘‘Socrates and Jesus in the History of 
Religion.”” Mrs. E. D. Cheney will speak, March 
5, on “The Function of Art in Lite.”” W.J. 
Potter, of New Bedford, will follow her (probably ) 
on March 18, speaking of “The Agency of Law 
and of Persons in Human History”; March 20, 
John 8S. Dwight, the musical critic, who used to 
preach from a Northampton pulpit, will give 
‘*Music and the Religious Sentiment’; and the 
following week Mr. Wasson will treat of ‘‘Provi- 
dence.” The first speaker in April will be W. 
H. Channing, whose subject is “fhe Church of 
Universal Unity.’’ Wendell Phillips comes April 
10, and Robert Collyer will come then or earlier, 
if he can find an opportunity, speaking on ‘‘Free 
Thought in the Revolution.” Some will wonder 
that Mr. Emerson is not on the list this year; the 
reason is that his Cambridge lectures next spring 
so occupy his time, with his other engagements, 
that he was unwilling to undertake anything new. 
Prof. Agassiz, who was also invited, declined for 
a similar reason, while expressing ‘‘warm sym- 
pathy” with the aims of the undertaking. He 
had previously accepted an invitation to lecture 
on ‘‘Universities” in the social science course at 
the Lowell Institute, and was unwiiling to add 
another task to his college vacation. George 
Wm. Curtis expressed his pleasure at the invita- 
.tion quite as warmly, but he also pleaded his 
pressing engagements; while Robert Collyer says 
he will slip away from his tasks, if he can. If he 
does not, it is possible that Mrs. Livermore will 
take his plage. 

PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE MOVE- 

MENT. 


The Social Science Association will issue early 
in January the second number of their Journal, 
filled mainly with the papers read at the meeting 


in New York early in the Fall. The association 
has received a letter from Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
one of acommittee of gentlemen in England, ask- 
ing for some expression of the views of leading 
men in this country on the practical working of 
the ballot. Measures have been taken to procure 
a pretty general expression on this subject, circu- 
lars having been sent to a large number of promi- 
nent politicians and editors, with such inquiries as 
will draw out the needed facts and opinions. The 
discussion of the matier will naturally be one of 
the next steps in the progress of English politica! 
reform. Mr. Mill is himself opposed to the ballot; 
but being a philosopher and not a partisan, he is 
open to receive light from any source. ‘The sug- 
gestions made by Horace Greeley at one of the 
earlier meetings of the Association, in favor of 
issuing cheap tracts for the people on subjects 
with a scientific bearing, such as ventilation, drain- 
age, sexual morality, and kindred matters, are to 
be acted upon at once. The essays will be pre- 
pared by gentlemen recognized as the best author- 
ities on their respective subjects, and will be cir- 
culated by thousands at the nominal prices of tive 
and ten centseach. Another excellent work upon 
which the Association is now entering, is the prep- 
aration of library catalogues, to aid those interest- 





ed in establishing public libraries in our smaller 
cities and towns, giving the most desirable books | 
tor a library of five hundred volumes, and so up 
with liste of different grades to the number of 
five thousand books. ith these are to be given 
the rules proved the best for the management of 
libraries for public use, and suggestions as to meth- 
ods of founding them. The work will be under 
the immediate supervision ot Messrs. J. Elliot 
Cabot and Justin Winsor; but the best authurities 
everywhere will be consulted. 


EVENING AND DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOLS. 
The school-committee deserve credit tor their 
action in regard to evening schools and the deaf 
and dumb children. They are redrganizing the 
evening schools under their own supervision, and 
have arranged for a high school of this class, with 
teachers taken from the city high schools. Rev. 
John Parkman is active in this good work, and 
he is also likely to succeed Rev. D. S. King as 
chairman of the sub committee which has charge 
of the new deaf-mute school. At the late elec- 
tion Mr. King was superseded by Mr. Loring 
Lothrop, an experienced man, who may make 
Mr. King’s place good in the deat mute school, 
for which Mr. King has worked faithfully. The 
number of teachers in this new school is three; 
the number of pupils in the list is between thirty 
and forty, but only about twenty now attend. 
When Miss Fuller, with her two assistants, Miss 
True and Miss Barton, go into their commodious 
rooms in Pemberton square, as they will after the 
holidays, the school will fill up. At present, there 
are two rocms, one in Somerset street, and one in | 
Harrison avenue. A majority of the deaf chil- | 
dren here are of foreign parents, but there is no 
Catholic school fur them, as in Buffalo and in 
Montreal, and there will not be. if the committee | 
do their duty by the school that Messrs. King and 

Larkman have established. 

THE WORKING-WOMEN MOVING. 

The working-women are active, and will demand 
the attention of the Legislature to their pians for 
improving the condition of their class. Mrs. 
Phelps, who last year petitioned tor a State appro- 
priation to build houses, to be leased to poor wo- 
men, is again moving in the saine direction. She 
is to holda public meeting, and wili put forth her 
plan and call for public support of it. She is a 
plain person, of middle age, and of no training as 
a public speaker, yet has a tamiliarity with cis- 
tressing facts that makes her sometiines eloquent. 
Mrs. Lane, the head of the female Crispins, has 
come up from Lynn tor the winter, and is active 
in her efforts as an organizer, tor which she 1s 
better adapted than Mrs. Phelps. She says she 
will soon start her newspaper, Zhe Working wo- 
man, tor which she already has a capital of 310.- 
000, subscribed. No doubt the Legislature will 
hear ot her, too, and of Miss Jennie Collins, who 
has been paying her respects to Fulton. 

LONG@FELLOW'S SON AS AN ARTIST. 

Mr. Ernest Longtellow, a son of the poet, has | 
adopted the protession of portrait paiting, and | 
opened his studio. The most successiul of his 
works thus far, a head of his father, is on exhi- | 
bition fh one of the galleries. There is a good 
deal of strength in the picture. ‘The poet is rep- 
resented more sleekly combed and brushed, as to | 
his hair and beard, than his is often seen in public, 
or than any other artist has represented him; but 
probaly the opportunity of home sittings has en- 
abled the painter to catch an unusually calm as- 
pect of the head. 

AN AUTHORESS AGAINST HER PUBLISHERS. 


The statement is floating about that Miss Abi- 








é 


; ory of Tabitha Ripley that was. 
| inently pious woman, and could fry the best piece 
j ot tripe | ever slung under my vest. 
| up dinbers were a perfect success, and she always 


; men in the worid. 


gail Dodge, of Hamilton, better known as ‘‘Gail 
Hamilton,” having made an arrangetzent with a 


New York publishing house, is about to make a 
vigorous attack upon her former Boston publish- 
ers, with whom she had a falling-out two or three 
years ago. Her onslaught is to take the form of 
a book, telling her side of the story under assumed 
names, and accusing the late house of Ticknor & 
Fields of all sorts of bad faith and evil treatment. 
There may have been misunderstandings between 
them, but few will credit any purpose of fraud or 
injustice on the part of the defendants. 





MISCELLANY. 

“Tuts is capital ale!” said an.old toper; ‘‘see 
how long it keeps its head.” “Ay,” said a by- 
stander; ‘“‘but consider how soon it takes away 
yours!” 


A Mixest1an, born on the last day of the year, 
felicitates himself on his narrow escape from not 
being born at all. ‘‘Be jabers,”’ says he, “and if 
it had been the next day, what would have be- 
come of me?” 


Tue SIsteR OF CHARITY.— 


As on the piazza with Gretchen I sat, 

Improving the time for a lover-like chat, 

(Her mamma was a sinrew with the eyes of a cat, 
And such chances with me were a rarity), 

I opened a book which had lain at my feet, [plete, 

And disclosed the quaint garb and the figure com, 

Lips pressing the cross, and face pallid and sweet, 
Which betoken a Sister of Charity. 

I’d been pleading with Gretchen to grant me a 

kiss, 

But the naughty, coauettish, perverse little miss 

Refused me a boon of a moment of bliss, 
Till I said, with no tone of hilarity : 

‘You are naught but a heathen, you obstinate pet; 

Religion is love, and love kindness, and yet 

You have neither; compassion I never shall get 
Till you’re more ike the Sister of Charity.” 


Then Gretchen responded, with infinite tact, 

“She is kissing the cross, but with her ’tis an act 

Of devotion most laudable, sir; while in fact 
There exists not the least similarity [feign, 

’Twixt the nun and myself; but, since anger you 

You are cross enough, surely; my duty is plain’ — 

Then she bent her fair head, and again and again 
Did I kiss the sweet Sister of Charity. 


Tue Waist or THE Perrop.—Our old friend 
tight-lacing has again made his appearance. Beat- 
en back for a time, probably more by fashion than 
by the spread of knowledge, he has not been kill- 
ed, but has only recoiled apparently for a better 
spring, for his victims are as numerous and pitia- 
bleasever. The to ly is one which was formerly 
to be found mainly in the drawing-room, but now 
it also fills our streets. It is lamentable to ob- 
serve at every turn a woman, young or old, who 
moves forward in a stooping position, unable even 
to hold herself upright in consequence of the con- 
straint upon the muscles of the back. If the evils 
of tight-lacing were confined to the distorted ap- 
pearance which it never fails to produce, we might 
regret indeed to see the female form divine so de- 
faced, but it would scarcely be in our province to 
comment upon it. But, as medical practitioners, 
we see its effects every day in the train of nervous 
and dyspeptic symptoms by which it is constantly 
indicated, and in the still more grave and internal 
mischief of permanent character which is often 
caused by it. Until some little physiological 
knowledge is made a part of female education, 
and is considered an ‘‘accomplishment,” we sup- 
pose it is of little use to protest against the cruel 
injury to health which women thus inflict upon 
themselves. The matter is one that is “worse 
than crime—it is folly,” for beauty is destroyed by 
the process which is intended to increase it.—Lon- 
don Lancet. 


Tuomas TnHompson’s Bequest TO SEAM- 
STRESSES AND SHOP GiRLS.—The will of Thomas 
Thompson, late ot Boston, appraises the amount 
of real estate at $518,100, and personal property 
$66,906; total $585,006, which is regarded as a 
low estimate. ‘The testator makes sume small 
bequests. and then bequeaths the bulk of his pro- 


| perty to William Minot, Jr., and James Connor, 


of Boston, to hold the same in trust, and to pay 
over the net income to his wite during her life, 
and after her decease to apply it toward the relief 
and support ot poor seamstresses, needle-women 


| and shop girls, who may be in temporary need, 


trom want of employment, sickness or mistortune, 
in Brattleboro’, Vt., and Rhinebeck, Datchess 
county, N. Y., the amount to be equally divided 
between the two towns. ‘The will provides that 
if the whole amount thus appropriated is not 
needed in either town, the surplus shall be applied 
‘in the other town, and when not needed there, 
shall be applied to such kindred charitable pur- 
poses, there or elsewhere, (but not, however, in 
the city of Boston,) or shall be added t» the capi- 
tal, as shall be determined by the trustees. The 
will directs that in order that the attention of the 
persons to be benefited may be called to this 
source of relief, the trustees shall publish, three 
times a year in that newspaper in each town which 
has the largest circulation among the working 
classes, the fact of existence of this trust fund, its 
object, and the means to be taken to obtain relief 
from it, and in addition take such other measures 
for extending a knowledge of it and increasing its 
usefulness as may seem to them best. It will be 
remembered that Mr. ‘Chompson’s dislike of Bos- 
ton arose from what he considered unjust taxation 
of his property. ‘ 


Mose SKINNER, in his “Recollections of a Lazy 
Life,’”’ published in the 7rue Flag, thus discourses, 
after announcing the death of his wife Tabitha:— 

Thus my wite died. No more would those lov- 
ing hands pull off my boots and part my back hair, 
as only a true wife can. No more would those 
willing feet replenish coal-hod and water-pail. 
No more would she arise ’mid the tempestuous 
storms of winter and gayly hie herself away to 
build the fire withcut disturbing the slumbers of 
the man who doted on her so artlessly. Her 
memory is embalmed in my heart of hearts. I 
wanted to embalm her boly, but I tound I could 
embalm her memory much cheaper. 

I procured of Eli Mudget, a neighbor of mine, 
a@ very pretty gravestone. His wife was con- 
sumptive, and he had &ept it on hand several years 
in expectation of her death. But she rallied that 
spring, and his hopes were dashed. Never shall 
I forget this poor man’s grief when I asked him 
to part with the gravestone 

* Take it, Skinner,” said he, “take it, and may 
you never know what it is tv have your soul 
racked with disappointment as mine has been!’’ 
and he burst iato a floud of tears. 

His spirit was inJeed utterly crushed. 

I had the following epitaph engraved upon the 
gravestone :— 

To the memory of 
TABITHA, 
Wife of Mose Skinner, Esq., the gentlemanly 
editor of the 7'rombone. 

A kind mother and exemplary wife. 
Terms, $2 a year, invariably in advance. 
Office over Hanson’s grocery, up two flights. 
Knock hard. 

‘‘We shall miss thee, mother; 

We shall miss thee, mother.’’ 

Job Printing solicited. 

Thus did my lacerated spirit cry out in its 
agony, even as Rachel weeping for her children. 
But one ray of light penetrated the despair of my 
soul. The undertaker took his pay in job print- 
ing, and the sexton owed me a little account I 


| shouldn't have got in any other way. 


Why should we repine at the mysterious ways 
of Providence and vicinity ? : 

(Not a conundrum. ) 

* * © 2 # @ 


I here pause to drop a silent tear to the mem- 


Her picked- 


doted on toreign missions. 


Tue Exrravagance or AmerRtcan Women.— 
Every month or so, newspapers contain accounts 
of some bride's outtit for married life—her jewels, 
her silks, her satins, her various finery—all which 
looks and reads very much like extravayance, 
and leads often to grave moralizing upon the 
wastetulness of American women. No doubt 


| there are extravagant women; bdut, after all, look 


at this: The value of silk and the manutactures 


| of silk imported into the United States for the year 


ending June 30, 1869, was $22334. 654. Now, in 


| this State ot New York, in 1805, there were 1 457,- 


636 women and girls over ten years of age. The 
sum of 322 534604, the total value of imported 


| siiks, divided among these women and. giris, of 
| our State alone, would give only fifteen dollars 
| and twenty-two cents’ worth of ail the silk goods 
, imported into the United States to each. 
| the value of two gations of fine brandy “import 


This is 


ed from France,”’ but in fact oftenest made at 
home. This simple fact seems to show that, as a 
class, American women are not extravagant; as a 


| whele, they are im fact the best of economists; 
| for they make s.nail means go farther in their own 


expenses and in their households than any wo- 
(hat there are extravagant 
women, as there are Men, no one of course denies 
That there are some who live only to make a show 
and glitter is true; but in comparison with the 
whole number of wives and mothers, and sisters 


; and daughters, these are but very few indeed. 


They will make, more cheerfully and without 
complaint, more devoted sacrifices tor their hus- 
bands and children than any other women. hey 


She was an em- | 


O_O 


{bow with more dignity and grace to the loss of 
property, and pear up with more resolution and 
fortitude under adverse circumstances, than any 
othere of their sex. There never has been ex- 
hibited in the world’s history more and nobler 
; heroism, or greater self-sacrifice, than by the wo- 
/men of the United States during the late rebe'- 
‘lion. Go up and down Broadway, through all the 
streets, into all the cities and large towns, and 
where you find one place fitted up for women to 
trade and buy in, you will find ten saloons, rea- 
taurants, grog-shops, cigar stores, sample rooms, 





neither “body, mind nor estate,’’ but weaken the 
one, enervate the other, and waste the last. —/ven- 
ing Post. 


“Liperty Makes Brotuers oF us ALL ”— 
During a stay of a few months abroad in 1862, I 
visited Ireland, and spent a day in Dublin. I felt 
a special interest in that city, connected as it was 
with the memory of the many struggles of the 
liberty-loving Irish for political treedom. 
over, in the day when O’Connell and his compa- 
triots pleaded for ‘‘the Repeal of the Union,” I 
tried my Yankee tongue in advocating the claims 
of Ireland. Hence I felt the greatest interest in 
anything connected with the memory of ‘the 
Great Agitator,” and at my earliest moment paid 
a visit to the ground where he lies buried. It was 


was told by the old sexton that a beautiful monu- 


the yard, was for O’Connell. 

As I stood in front of the iron door which hid 
all that was mortal of “tie Great Commoner,’’ I 
noticed a mound close by with a cheap, plain slab 
at the head of it, on which was this inscription: 
“Sacred to the Memory of Thomas Steel, who de- 
parted this life , aged ——.”’ TI well remem- 
ber Tom Steel (for we nickname. those whom we 
love—as we say ‘Tom Moore and Bobbie Burns), 
and, if my reading was correct, he died a martyr 
tor liberty. 
Protestant. So [ turned to the old man who stood 
by as I read aloud the brief record on the stone, 
and asked, with an assumed tone of surprise: 

“Was not Steel a heretic?” 

“Faith, he was!” responded the man, with great 
emphasis. 

“And,” said I, “is not this consecrated ground?” 

“Indeed, it is,’’ he answered. 

‘*And was not Daniel O’Connell a good an 
faithful son of Holy Mother Church?” I contin- 
ued. 
“He was,”’ he responded. ‘‘Didn’t he have 
the blessing of the Pope himself?” 

“Now,” said I, ‘‘I am a heretic, and a heretic 
priest; but I judge you from your own stand- 
point. Why do you let a heretic lie in sacred 
ground?” 

I never knew the quick-wit, proverbial of the 
nation, to fail in an answer; but I never heard a 
better answer than that day trom the lips of the 
old sexton. 

“You see,” said he, “Daniel O’Connell was for 
liberty !” 

“He was the great agitator,” I replied. 

“And you know Tom Steel was tor liberty!” 

“He was a murtyr,”’ said [. 

And then with'a look and tone beyond my de- 
scription, he added— 

- “You know liberty makes brothers of us all 

I took the dear old patriot’s Roman Catholic 
hand, and shaking hands over Steel’s grave, I re- 
peated the eloquent declaration of my cear brother 
—‘‘Liberty makes brothers of us all!” 

That is the grand key-note of true political un- 
ion—North, South, East, West. And the heart 
which does not echo the voice sounding from the 
cemetery in Dublin, whether it throbs under fus- 
tian or satin, is the heart of a traitor and a tyrant. 
I thought the old sexton had sounded the watch- 
word for our nation; and not for ours only, but all 
who love liberty.x—Rev. 7. H. Smith, m Hearth 
and Home. . 


Tue Distrikt SKOOLMASTER.—There iz one 
man in this basement world that I always louok 
upon with mixt feelings ov pity and respect. 

But there iz one man in this world to whom I 
alwus take oph mi hat, and remain oncovered 
until he gits safely by, and that iz the districkt 
skoolmaster. 

When I meet him, I look upon him az a marter 
just returned from the stake, or on hiz way thare 
tew be cooked. 

He leads a more lonssum and single life than an 
old bachelor and a more anxious one than an old 
made. 

He is remembered just about as long and af- 
fecktionately az a gide bvard iz by a traveling 
pack peddlar. 

It he undertakes tew make hiz scholards luv him, 
the chances are he will neglekt their larning; and 
if he don’t lick them now and then pretty often, 
they will soon lick him. 

The distrikt skoolmaster ain’t got a friend on 
the flat side ov earth. 
during recess, the girls put water in his sair die, 


? 


the money a bartender gits, and board him around 
the naborhood, where they giv him rhy coffee 
sweetened with molasses tew drink, and kodtish 
bawls three times a day for vittels. 

And with all this abuse, I never heard ova dis- 
trikt skoolmaster swearing anything louder than 
—Condemn it. 

Don’t talk tew me about the pashunce of an- 
shunt Job. Job had pretty plenty ov biles all 
over him, no doubt, but they were awl ov one 
breed. 

Every yung one in a distrikt skool is a bile ov 
a different breed, and each yung one needs a 
different kind ot poultiss tew git a good head on 
them. 

A distrikt skoolmaster who duza square job and 
taiks his codfish balls reverently, is a better man 
, to-day tew hav lieing around loose than Solomon 
| would be arrayed in all ov hiz glory. 

Solomon was better at writing proverbs and 
| Managing a large family than he would be tew 
| navigate a distrikt skvol house. 
| Enny man who haz kept a distrikt skool for ten 

years, and boarded round the naberhvood, ought 
, tew be made a major-general and hav a pershun 
for the rest ov hiz natral days and a hoss and wag- 
ging tew dew hiz going around in. 

But as a general consequence a distrikt skool- 
| master ain’t got no more warm friends than an old 
| blind fox-hound haz. 
| He iz just about az welkum aza tax-gatherer iz. 
| He is respekted a good deal az a man is whom 
| we owe a debt of 50 dollars tew and don’t mean 

% 





tew pay. 
| He goes through life on a back road, az poor az | 


a wood sled, and finally iz missed—but what ever 
bekums of liz remanes I kant tell. 
Fortunately he iz not often a sensitive man; if 
| he was he couldn’tenny more keep a distrikt skool 
than he could file a kross kut saw. 
Whi iz it that these men and wimmin, who 
/pashuntly and with crazed brane teach our re- 
morseless brats the tejus meaning ov the alphabet, 
| who take the first welding heat ov their destinyes, 
| who lay the stepping stones and encurridge them 
; to mount upwards, who hav dun more hard and 
| mean work than enny klass on the futstool, who 
| have prayed over the reprobate, strengthened the 
| timid, restrained the outrageous, and flattered the 
| imbecile, who hav lived on kodtish and vile coffee, 
jand hain’t been heard to sware—whi iz it that 
| they are treated like a vagrant fiddler, danced to 
for a night and paid oph in the morning, and 
eagerly torgotten ? 
I had rather burn a coal pit or keep the flyes 


| 


out ov a butcher’s shop in the month ov August | 
| brought out the unselfish and loving care of Mr. 
| Benton, and won from all who saw hin more es- 
' teem than his greatest public services could com- 


than meddle with the districkt skool bizznesa.— 
Josh Litilings. 


| Nassy ata Convocation oF THE Democracy 
lor New YorK.— Noo York, Nov. 20, 1860.—L1 at- 
! tendid, by speshl invitashun, a meetin uv the in- 
flooenshl workin Democrats uv Noo York, wich 
wuz calied to lay out the work for the incomin 
Legislacher. The meetin wuz held at Hyberny 
Hall, wich, ez the occasion wus one relatin to the 
government uv the State and city of Noo York, 
wuz pertoosely decorated with the green flag uv 
' Treland, harps, sun-bursts, and other embleme uv 
a patriotic nacher, while a brass band on the plat- 
turm enlivened the perceedins by playin at regler 
intervals “The Wearin uv the Green.’’ 

Dennis Macarthy wuz called to tire chair, and 
Patrick Malony wuz made secretary. Some one 
sejested a man named Biggins tor secretary, urg 
in that Biggins cood write: but his name wuz 
agin him, and Malony wuz yoonanimusly chosen. 
It wuz afterward discovered that Biggins wuz 
really an Iris!iman, and they immejitly made him 
assistant secretary. A committee, consistin uv 
Messrs. O Douerty, O' Malley, O'Grady, O'Toole 
and O'Shaughnessy, reported ez committee on 
resolushens, Messrs. McShine, McDonoho, Me- 
Crogan, McEvy and MeVay, wieh reported »z 
follows: — 

That representin the Democrasy uv Noo York 
they demand uv the new Leyisiacher the imme- 
jit repeel uv the Excise law, all the laws bearin 
on whiskey, all the laws takin control uv the 


‘city uv Noo York cet uv the hands uv the Demve- 


risy uv the city, the repeel uv ail the Metropoli- 
tan poieece laws, and the restorashen uv the ap- 
pioun uv the poleece to the Mayor, wher it ougiit 
to be, and in short the repeel uv all the laws puss- 
ed by the Ablishun Legislachers uv the past ten 
years. 

Mr. Patsy O'’Brannon urged the passage uv 
the resolushens yoonanimusly. He shood, uv 
course, be a sargent ‘n the new poleece force, and 
in addlishen to tuat he hed a brother wich landid 
the day before the eleckshen, wich brother, like a 
troo A.nerikin, voted tuur times, which must liave 
a place va We” jvrce. He (Mr. O' Brannon) teit 


concert halls, and other places, where men pay | 


large sums in the aggregate for things which profit | pean 
/ come to wunst, who wood be cut out for three satisfactory answer to inquirers will be, fo do sor them 


| months, if this moshen passed, and be—McStfane , 
| He believes and fnows from his own experience that | 


More- | 


a plain vault ina hillside in the cemetery, for I | 


ment, then in course of erection in another part of | 


I remember still more, that he was a | 


The boys snowball him | 


and the skool committee make hin work tor half | 


| conscious wife. 


| the fearful shock she had undergore. 


| ing her deeper feelings. 


! that he coodent support him much longer, and on- 
| less he got his brother a place soon he wood hev 
to to work. 

r. O'Shaughnessy wantid to know ef men 
landid in November, and who had only voted at 
one elecshen, wuz to step in and take office over 
the heds of vetrans which hed been here two and 
three years? If sich things— 

Mr. O’Baldwin moved that no man be recog- 

i nized ez iligible for an offis, or even contrack, 

who had been in the country less than three 
months. 

Mr. McShane shond vote agin that moshen.— 

He hed one brother to whom he hed written to 


—c odent afford to board him so long. 


Mr. McGrath shood also oppose it. Anticipa- 


MEDICAL NOTICE. 


The undersigned, perfectly understanding the methods 

| and means he has adopted, for the past seven years, for 
the prolongation of his own life in CONSUMPTION, 

and realizing for the past vear and a half a gradual, 


| are suffering from chronic diseases, has decided to give 
medical advice at the apothecary store, Pleasant street, 

i MALDEN, MASS., near the Post Office. 

| Having been asked the question repeatedly, ‘What 

‘have you done to cure yourself?" he believes the most 


what he has done for himse!f. 


it is in his power to prolong the lives of those who may 


_ tin the aR uv the ojus laws wich hampered the place themselves in his care. Those in the FIRST STAGES 


| Demoe 
| write two brothers and four cousins to sail imme- 
| jitely, to fill posishens uv poleecemen and skool 


of Noo York, he hed got a frend to of CONSUMPTION (thousands are in this stage to-day | 
| | issued by this Vompan , WiLL contiNU® LN FORCE after the 


who have no visible sign of disease), he believes he ean 
entirely cure. The disease in the skecOND STAGE may 


| directors and sich, and he hed another brother be rendered inactire, so that the patient may have his 


who wood come ez soon ez his time wuz out in 

| the prison at Liverpool, who must be provided tor. 
He wood vote for no sich moxhen.—It wuz lost. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy wanted a moshen instruct- 

in the Legislacher to not only put the appintin 

| power in the hands uv the Mayor, but to imme- 


| jitely double the poleece force uv the cities uv 


the State wich hey Dimocratic majorities. 

Mr. McCoole moved to amend, by requirin all 
sich cities to commence to wunst the buildin uv 
Court Houses, in which shape it wuz carried. 


| uv the meetin to the fact that the Mayor uv the 


| city had appinted two janitors in the City Hall, , 
| one uv wich was born in Connecticut, and the oth- | 


| erin Noo Jersey. A committee wuz about to be 
| appinted to call upon the Mayor to remonstrate, 
| when it wuz made known that the places hed bin 
| originally given to two brothers named McGrath, 
| who hed sold em to these men, and the subjick 
| wuz dropped. 

Before the explanashen wuz made there wuz 
much feeling manitestid, but when the facts were 


made known taree hearty cheers wuz given the | 


Mayor. : 

Mr. O’Sullivan desired to know whether, with 
| a Dimocratic Legislacher, ther wood be hangin 
tor killin naygurs? 

Mr. O'Shea remarked, in answer, that he didn’t 
see wat the Legialacher hed to do with that mat- 
ter. Ther never hed bin hangin in Noo York for 


fears that ther ever wood be. 

Mr. O’Sullivan wuz pleased to know it. He 
hed bin in the country but a short time, and did 
not fully understand the customs. He rented his 
house uv a naygur, but he shood pay rent no more. 
It wuz aeknowledgin ther superiority. 

It wuz also resolved that to pervent mistakes 
and errors, when the appintments for the different 
offises in the city come to be made, that each ap- 
plicant be required to state wich county uv Ire- 
land he eomes from. 

Afier some other biznis the meetin adjourned. 

Wunst on a time a native uv a Western State, 
lookin at a Democratic percession in this city, 


Consul to Noo York. I see now the pint to the 
; remark. Ef I conclood to stay here I shel change 
| my name to Michael, practise the shellalah and 
take to short pipes. O why wuznt I born in 
Cork! Prerrovteum V. Naspy, P. M. 
(Wich means Postmaster. ) 


A Statesman’s Wirt.—Nothing has been 
written of Mrs. Benton, the wife of one who has 
been called ‘‘the Warwick ot the Democracy.” 
Yet hers was a brilliant life for nearly twenty 
years—brilliant it would have been from her own 
great powers of mind alone. 

In person she resembled so closely Girard’s por- 
trait of Madame de Stael, that the tamily think it 
better than portraits made trum lite of herself. 
Her health was always good till in her early mar- 
ried life she received a shock which entailed on 
her years of suffering, finally causing her death. 

A young girl, the daughter of an innkeeper, in 


| a Village near Mrs. Benton’s Virginia home, had 
| been betrayed, and through sorrow and shame | 


had lost her reason. In her trenzy she had de- 


stroyed her babe. 





| the lunatic asylum in Staunton. When she be- 

came calm and docile, she was discharged as in- 
curable but harmless. 

She was accustomed to wander about the neigh- 


borhood of Mrs. Benton’s residence, and to visit | 
Wher the family came | 
from Washington, she would come to receive the | 


frequently the house. 


presents brought her by the lady, and manifest 
the most extravagant joy over them, and tell 
everybody that she was expecting “him,” ‘‘he” 
was to return in the spring to marry her; and 
“see, dvar Miss Betsey” had bronght these wed- 
ding things. : 

The servants at Mr. Benton’s called her “Old 


an anxious, weather-beate::, demented woman— 


white finery, were always kept for her. 
When wandering through the woods and or- 


with white blossoms, and go on singing in a high, 
wild key. She always carried a heavy staff—usu- 
ally the bough of a young tree—but never offered 
to harm any one. The only thing that moved 
her anger was to hear any one say ‘‘he”’ was not 
coming. This would bring back her madness. 


herself beautiful for eyes that would never look 
on her again. 


stood open all day. 
stern mood—some one, child or servant, having 
| crossed her—and, entering unperceived, passed 


Benton was lying on a couch, resting after a walk. 
Sally regarded the lady attentively as she slept. 
Full of love and gratitude to her kind friend, she 
would have done anything to please her. 

Some wild thought stirred in her tangled brain 
as she gazed. She afterward described it as a 
vision. ‘‘I saw her,” she said, ‘‘sleepiny there, 
| happy, in her father’s house; I knew that when 
her baby was born her*tather would curse her, 





and put her out of doors; and then ‘he’ never} can be made by hand, and enabling the manufacturer to 


| would come back to her. I was determined to 


kill her before she could wake up and be made place most elegant and elaborate Furniture at such 


miserable.” 

The wretched experience of the poor woman 
had seared her brain, and she nerved herself for 
the dreadful task. Mr. Benton was in an adjoin- 
ing room, and heard the strange whispering, bro- 
, ken by wild sobs. He came in, and saw the wo- 


dash it with all her force upon the head of his ua- 


: } 
Mr. McGeoghegan wished to call the attenshen | 


nigger-killin, the Lord be praised, and he hed no | 


remarked that ef he hed enuff enflooence at Wash- | 
ington he wood ask to be appinted Amerikin | 


and the white ribbons, and flowers, and bits of! 


chards in spring, too, she would cover herself | 


through the rooms to the chamber where Mrs. | 


life made not only comparatively comfortable, but long 
and useful. 


The THIRD STAGE Of CONSUMPTION is practically | 


incurable; 
ally assisted; ye 
_0 those who ha 


Bat cases of this kind, - may be materi- 
afteg wear may 
reached this low condition. 


disease, there is a possibility of improving upon that con- 


dition, at least, one or two degrees, and kesping the sys- | 


| tem in that improved condition for an indetinite time. 

The whole visceral system is constantly engaged in the 
mauuiacture of blood. The life is in the Dlood. 
ation must begin there. 


weakest part. You positively cannot be helped a hair 
except by the making of vita! force in the blood, and the 
suppression of this hostile power. Unless this is effect- 
ed, you will surely go on from worse to Worse until death 
ensues. 

Consultation fee (insluding examination), $2.00. For 
each subsequent consultation, $1.00. 

C. B. JOSSELYN. 

MALDEN, Mass., Dec. 4, 1869. tf ie Dec. 4. 


-_ BANKERs. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET, 
BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


LONDON, 
FRANCE, 


=—AND— 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 


— ALSO — 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Jan. 1. 





WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni:s, | 


Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by specia 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 


Jan.1. Betwgen ComMon AND WARRENTON 3m 


FURNITURE. 





BEAL & HOOPER, 


Mrs. Benton, who knew her | 
well, interposed in her behalf, and had her sent to | 


3 and 4 Holmes Block, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


The reputation of our 


BLACK WALNUT SETS 





Sally ;” for she was no longer a pretty girl, but | is fully established as being unsurpassed in quality, and | 


| 


seldom equalled for 


STYLE, ELEGANCE AND FINISH. 
Every article used in their construction is of the best 
* 


| quality, and the lumber thoroughly seasoned and kiln- ; 
Whenever “Miss Betsey,”’ as she always called | 

Mrs. Benton, was at home, Saily was fond of com- qried, and all work warranted to stand Furnace heat. 

ing to the house; was gentle, and pleased to be | 

noticed and honored, in her sad fancy of makirg | 


We have made it our business to have our factory one 


In the warm weather all the doors of the house of the most complete in all its appointments, and few 
One day Sally came in a} 


net Manufacturing by the introduction of 


MACHINERY 


| 


j 
i 


| 


| mao with her heavy bough uplitted, and ready to | 


Springing torward, he was just | 


in time to arrest it, and avert the death blow. | 


| The maniac struggled violently in his grasp, as 
| he strove to burl her away. 


Mrs. Benton, suddenly awakened, saw the furi- 


The tright almost paralyzed her. 
illness that tollowed, prevent-d her recovery from 


her constitution impaired, and the suffering be- 
gun, which ended in a complete breaking down 
of the nervous system. 

The seven years of invalid life that followed 


mand. The nature of one had acted on the other 
during their time of health; and, even when health 


/ ous madwoman intent on her deadly purpose, the | 
| descending bough and the desperate strugyle that 

| ensued. 
| death of the infant, born soon after, and a severe | 


The | 


Thus was | 


to save labor and make work much more perfect than 


prices as to bring it within reach of all. 


We make a specialty of 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


and invite attention to same at our Salesrooms. 


Cirulars and price lists sent on application. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


| 

| ’ 

| Cabinet Manufacturers, 
| 


had departed, Mrs. Benton’s nobie principles, and | 


the consistent use sie had made in tull strength of 
all lier powers gor good, still guided her husband. 
Her numerous and sustained acts of charity may 
never be known; for she was always reticent, and, 
though cheertul, and quick of wit, shy ot reveal- 
But the poor who came 
to her funeral—the men in high position, who, 
standing by the dead, said to her daughter, ‘But 
tor ber 1 was a lust man,’’ *‘ What lam now I owe 


| 


to her admonitions and encouragement’’—the wo- | 


men, respected by all, who there confessed that 


she had secretly helped them through the black | 


hours when suicile or open braving of dishonor 
seemed the only alternative left them—these, and 
the testimony of her taithtul colored servants, 
wid, reed by her, remained with her on wages 
witnessed, and showed by their grief, that neither 
stations, Nor wealth, nor worldly honors, nor great 
powers of aad, nor the alluremeuts of tashiona- 
ble society, had been able to win her to live tor 


| berseli, 


Some observations, often made by Mr. Benton 
and his gitted wife, illustrated the character of 
each. Passionately tond of poetry, flowers, music, 
and litte children, Mrs. Benton especialivy loved 
Scot. Jeanie Deans’s speech to the—“It's not 
what we hae done for ourselves, my leddy, but 
what we hae done tor others, will help us tnen;”’ 
and the bailie’s remark that ‘*some are o’wer gude 
tor banning, and vo’ wer bad for biessing, like Rob, 
Roy’ '—expressed her ideas and feelings. Mr. 
Benton's weil-kuown opinion that “party was too 
tremendous an eugine to use against a poor clerk, 
whose salary was all that stood between his fimi- 
ly and starvation, and too smal! a consideration 
where the national Lonor was involved,’ was a 
sa) ing in the same spirit. 1 

Phus barmonious and elevated were the views 
of those two nubile beings, so united that the me- | 
moir of one is incowplete without that of the! 
oOtier. —Ayppletons’ Journal, 


SALESROOMS, 


3AND 4 TIOLMES BLOCK, 


HAYMAYKET SQUARE, 


Dec. 18. BOSTON. 


GORHAM WARE. 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


Invite special attention to their 


Pompeian Room, 


in which they have acomplcte assortment 
of all articles made by the 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Both in Sterling Silver and Electro Plate. 


Their arrangements with the Gerham 
M’f*g Co. enable them te offer the most 
extensive stock of this celcbrated ware te 
be found, at the lowest prices. 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS, 


240 Washington St. 
Dee.11. st 


| uniform and marked improvement in health, believing | 
{that he can rendera similar assistance to others who | 


added to the lives | 


Whatever the condition of the sutferer in any chronic 


. . . ! 
Chronic disease, without exception, results from a 
corrupt diathesis in the system, ever manifested in its | 


GERMANY. 


' are aware of the progress which has been made in Cabi- | 


NEW ENGLAND 


| 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 3: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
A -CUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 
SUKPLUS TO bE DISTKIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$7 63,0V003 
to be allowed in settlement ot notes or credited in paymen 
of premium where parties have paid ali cash. 
Distributions Aunually. 


ALL Potictes Non-*orreicaste under the laws of Massa 


their value. 
The foliowing Table will show the time that a Life Policy 


annual cash PAYWENT OF PREMIUM Has CeaAsep, no other 
four differe.t 
wil) su‘tice 


condition of the policy being violated. Only 


ages, aud seven payments are given ; but they 
| to show the practical working of the law referred to above 
PYEINTS IN CASH. 


2 Pavments. | 
3 Payments. 
4+ Payments. 
Payments. 
6 Payments. 
7 Payments. 


Restor- 


chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861.) to the extent of 


a ————$—————— aes a 7 


NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 

| ON JANUARY 1, 1870 

| Will be issued at TOLEDO, OHLO, the first number of a 
WEEKLY PAPER, 


TO BE CALLED 


THE INDEX, 


And edited by FRANCIS ELutxnawoop ABBOT, minister 
‘of the First Ladependent (recently Unitarian) Society in 
| that city. 

| Tur InpEx will be devoted to the spread of Free Re. 
ligion and its practical application in society. Each 
munber will contain a Lecture or Discourse by the Edi- 
tor; and a certain space will be regularly appropriated 
to the use of the President and Secretary of the Free 





Religious Association, 
The publication of the paper is guarateed for one year, 
Prospectus sent on application to the editor. 
TeRus:—Two Dollars per annem, in advance. 
scriptions to be sent to the Editor, Lock-box 19, Toledo, 
Ohio. St Nov. 13. 


Sub- 


NEW MUSIC! 
CLUBS OF TWELVE FOR $24, 
Subscribers to Peters’ Musical Monthly are receiving 
all the latest and best Masie by Hays, Thomas, Kixkel, 
Frey, Keller, Bishop, etc., at less than one cent per page. 
It is issued on the first of every month, is printed on fine 
white paper, from fuil-size music plates, and contains 
over $5 worth of our latest and best music in every num- 


ber. 
Single numbers, 30 cents; $3 per year. Back numbers 
supplied. Vol. 1V., from July to December, sent by mail 


40 93 3 235 RBG 3 27g ON receipt of $1.50, 





Policies issued to the nancies of 
$20,000, 


ona single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 


This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


has at risk 


$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BEN!. F. SYEVENS, PRestpent. 
JOSEPH M GIBRENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortayp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Water C. Wricut, Actuary. 


' PIANO-FORT?EKS, 





| Oct.23. 272 Washington St., Boston. 3m 


AND BEAUTIFUL IN STYLE. 


STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
BY REV. W. L. GAGE. 


per, bevelied boarde, full gilt. 32.50, 
This able work not only exhibits the geography of the 
| Holy Land, but sets it in its relations to history, thus it 





the clearest and most interesting manner elucidating 


both. 


: Its views of places are all authentic, aud mostly | pe r . 
| from photographs taken on the spot. Probably there is | A R L [S'TIC PAIN TIN G. 


no book within the reach of the ordinary reader s6 val- | 


uable as a help to Seripture History as this. f 
It is very handsomely printed and bound, and fitted it 


ACCURATE IN MATTER 


8vo., with 72 fine wood engravings, on heavy tinted pa- 


Four copies one year for 39. 
J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, N.Y. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 4t Dee. 18. 


in A: ELEAF BS Ot. 
| No. 322 Washingten Street, 
| BOs TON, 
} 


IMPORTEKS OP 


_ ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
C#™ Most favorableterms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
; Teachers. tf dan. 1. 


| 


THE GERMAN CURE. 


MRS. MARY L. RICHMOND 


Now attends to the cure of Liver ComeLarnt, Ruaev- 
MATISM, NEURALGIA, and all forms of Nervous Dts- 
EASES, Whether chronic or otherwise, at her office, 533 
WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON, by the aid of a 
new and secret remedy (a recent German discovery), as 
yet but little known in this country. 
Success guaranteed or money refunded. 





tf Dee.4 


“*" MEERICUL TURAL. 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors 10 NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


| AGRICULTU AL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
| SEKBDS, FERTILIZERS, Eto 
} 


} 
) 
| 
| 


Quincey Hall, Boston. 
(5:33 Beekman Street, New York 
38m Nov. 6 


; Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction 


all respects to be one of the most valuable G LET hooks | HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


of the senson: will be issued Dee. 15 
| AMERICAN TRACT SOCLETY, 164 Tremont street 
|} Dee. 18. 8t ERASTUS BLAKESLEE, Depositary. 


THE 
COMMORWEALTH HOTEL, 


BOSTON. 


This fine marble structure, covering the entire block 
on Washington, between Worcester and Springtield 


} street, is complete and open to the travelling publie 
Rooms in suites as well as single, furnished in elegan 

| style, to let by day or week. This hotel affords accomo 
dations that no other in the East does, being kept bott 
on American and European plans. 
End will tind the Cafe at the Commonwealth open unti 
12 PM. 
best style. J.C. PARKS, Proprietor. 
Dec. 18. tf 


THI 


PA RHAM 


NEW FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE 


| Isa first-class Lock-stitch Machine, designed for every | 

description of family sewing and manufacturing pur- 
It is elegant in style and finish, perfectly simple 
| in construetion— makes perfect work on every desecrip- 


IOSUS, 


| tion of material. 


BROCK & DELANO, 


195 Washington Street, Boston, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Also Agents for Kelley’s celebrated Machine Oil. 
Agents wanted in every city and town, 38m Nov. 27. 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms 
24 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Gave no superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili 
| ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


| whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS, 
togravhs cheerfully shown, Oct, 2. 
COMMONWEALTH 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


To All Town and City Agencies: 
THE STATE LIQUOR COMMISSIONER'S 


Office for the sale of purse Liquors for Medicinal and 


Mechanical purposes, 
No. 22 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON. 
ALL LIQUORS sold at this (flice are first analyzed 
by Dr. Ss. Dana HaAYes, the official Staite Assayer. 


| J. A. BRODHEAD, 


Nov. 6 tf COMMISSIONER, 


i 3 
| FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
| TAKE THE 

| FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 

| AT THE GREAT 

| PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 

| 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk street. Boston. ly 


Sept. 14. 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLA(E Boston.) 


CAT ER Ss, on the shortest notice andat reasonable 
rates, for 


‘PUBLIG OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table tc 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied. of the richest quality, cot up in handsome atvle 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confer 

tionary of all sorts Nov. 6. 





“. 2") for first-class new 7 Octave Pianos. Senton 
= trial. U.S. Piano Co., New York. Rliy® Feb. 27. 
*? - - ev ev ro = J oo , ev © , 
=yywsyye J 
i i H ’ 4 i ; ’ ; 
reo THE WORKING CLASS —We are now 
| ed to furnixh all classes with constant em- 
ployment at home the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Basis ght and protitable Persons 
of either sex ea ily earn from dc. to $5 per evening, and 
a proportional sum by deveting their whole time to the 
business toys and girlx carn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and 
test the bu<iness, we make this unparalleled offer: To 
sueh as are not well satisfied, we will send &1 to pay for 
| the trouble of writing. Full particulars, a valuable sam- 
| ple, which will do to commence work on, and a copy of 
The People « Literary Companiom—one of the largest and 
| ba-t family newspapers published—all sent free by mail. 
' Reader. if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
Rlzt 


E.C, ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. et. w 


Citizens of the South | 


All the delicacies of the country served in the 


OF 


hy x Ms 
| Fresco Painters 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 


Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


| Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


| They are prepared design to and execute every description 

of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
_) private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding ana En ooss 
t son Glass. Every description of wood finished iu wat 


and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


, LUCAS HABERSTROB CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM 


Oct. 2. tf 


REAL ES'TATE. 


- $.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— or — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Brointield St., Boston. 
Dee. 4. tf 


____ WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 
ppesswett., KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN + 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 








HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
; 6 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
eDW.W. KINSLEY, 


Jan. 1. m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


C HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 
| DEALERS IN 
" DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Bonton 
Nov. 13. 3m 


ada 








CLOTHING, ETC. 
FREELAND, BEARD & (%. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 


' Cc WwW. 

|e 

CLOTHING AT WHOLESAIS 

Boston 

a. Ww. pth? 

| J.H.PRERLAND, Nov. 13. 6m _— L. L. gannIN 

| VW ATTEN, BURDETT & YOU 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBRERS OF 

MEN’S AND BOYS’? CLOTIIING, 

171 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Stre 

LBOsLTON. 


} 152 Devonshire Street, 
| 0. W. FREELAND 


A. 8S. Youne 
C.C. Goss. 


C.V. Wuirren, 
H.S. Burverr, 


INSURANCE. 
INSURANCE 


Sept. 11. 6m 





COMPANY, 


R' IYAL 


Tiverp»ol, England, 


Total Assacts (Gold),.... ...$7,500,000. 


Upward: of half a million dollars invested in U.S 
Sonds and held by American Branch for security of pol- 
icy holders. 

Fire risks taken at moderate rates, not exceeding 
$5,000 on any one risk, Losses promptly adjusted and 
paid without reference elsewhere, 


Office No. 22 Devonshire St., Boston. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, Agent. 
Oct. 2 W.C. HIGGINSON, Surnvevor 3m 
| Sere NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by <ire, on Merchandise, 
Furniture and other property ; also .p Butlidings, for one 
or five years, notexceeding * 
$20,000 
on one risk = Alao insures Dwellins« and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No 1 Old State louse, Boston, 
DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellingt-n, 
Sampson Keed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed Wiggleaworth, 
Ezra © Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
ALBEKT BOWKER, President. 
{ Irvine Morse, Secretary. Nov. 13. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Peirce, 
Abert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

© thenry Parker, 
Ben) E Bates, 


8 send MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


CASH FUND OVER 6310,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling tlouses, 
Ileuseholid Furniture, 
Store BMulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property» 
, And all risks of the eater class of hazards, and is paying 49 
.er cent. dividend ou ell expiring years’ risks, and 20 pet 
cent on annual! ri-k-. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
SH Thix Company has paid over *425.000 in losses, and 
over 2225 000 in d.vidends«, since commencement ef busi- 


ness, fifteen years ago 
WILL:AM S&S MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Qutxcr, diass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No 12 Bragr’s Building, rear Nev 
"Nov. 27. State treet. av 
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